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Rete STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The HOWARD MEDAL (Bronze), together with 201. 
The following is the subject of the Essays in Competition for the 
Howard Medal of 1901 :— 
‘The HISTORY and STATISTICS of TROPICAL DISEASES, with 
EFERENCE to BUBONIC PLAGUE. 
The to be sent in on or before JUNE 30, 1901. 
— Medal will rye in November, 1901. 


and Swe necessary explanations, may 
be movained at the — of i Soc! sie 
BENEDICT W. 

9, Adelphi Terrace, W. & , July 1, 


AEDING'S ART GALLERY, 18, St. James’s 

Square, 8.W.—A fine COLLECTION ot MAIOLICA NOW ON 

VIEW and “Obdjets d’Art of the XV. and XVI. Centuries. Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Maiolica on application, 18, St. James's Square, 8.W. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOU. 

The above Home has been established for the rome of Booksellers, 

png hy eg noyaoaet and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 

i a with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 








Ginsnure, Assistant Secretary. 








Sarge per 
The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea . 
forms & it idence for those alam rest and 
fortnight’ ‘8 ; cojeura at this most lovely seaside reso 
eulars and forms of application can be mad of the Secretary, 





Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 


The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 


lished in 1839 for Pensions and Temporary Assistance 

to a. or assistants rm A as vendors of tohow ant A 
mation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi “¥ and gives 
three votes for life at of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 
very man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
me &@ member upon payment of Five Shillings annua!ly or Three 
— for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


The gone now member bs -six, the men receiving 251. and 
» aioe per annu oe Lage = Pensions. now amounting to 
r annum, are rom the dividends arising fi 
—s eo a — a pal ahs eg 

ria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
gts peasione of 201. a year each for four. widows of newsvendors. 
“aon - aoe Fund’’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 
—= 
mporary rate! - | alae not only to Rod shag but to newsvendors 
or the servants w for di 
In pm are is made dey relict awarded in accordance with the ror ond of 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretar: 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


ADVERTISER seeks WORK as COMPILER of 
BIOGRAPHIES, or Work of a similar description. Good experi- 
ence and exceptional references. —Apply E. G., care of J. White, Esq., 
41, Limes Grove, Lewisham. 














VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, WINSFORD: 


The Governors invite applications from MISTRESSRS for the post 
of ASSISTANT TEACHER in the above DAY SCHOO 
Applicants should be well qualified in La and in, either Mathe- 
matics C English Su jects ( English . History, and 
Geography). ‘The selected Applicant will be required to teach Classes 
in Preach on Saturday Afternoons during the Winter —— The 
yo offered is = per a a by 101. per annum to 80. 
copies re three recent scouimentelt, 
meses ; be sent, on or before the Jord inst., 
JOHN H. COOKE, Honorary Secretary. 
Winsford, Cheshire, July 9, 1900. 


(ty of LONDON SCHOOL.— WANTED, a 
/ CLASSICAL ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Classics and English 
in the Upper Fourth Form. and to take some Work (chiefly Classics) in 
the Fifth and Sixth Forms. Good Composition in Latin and —_ 
required. Foy weed will be a @ year, increasing to to 450]. a yea 


i to —— their applica: 
ions. cavompanion with a copy of teetl as to ond 
eharacter, not later than SATURDAY, July mn next, to A. J 
Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Selected  Cand!: 
dates will be duly communicated with.—Forms caf lication can be 
obtained of the Szcrerany. A Gentleman not over rty years of age 
will be required. 


























EW SECONDARY SCHOOL under JOINT 
ARRANGEMENT betweén the Pe Oaran a 
COUNCIL and the HANTS COUNTY COUN 
The Governors require the services of a HEAD nal for the 
above School, the duties to commence on JANUARY 1, 1901. 
Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United 
— and must not be more than Thirty-five years of age. 
Selected Candidates must be prepared to attend a meeting of 
Governors to be held in Bournemouth on July 
Applications, on forms to be supplied, must be delivered to the under- 
signed, at the Town Clerk’s Office, Bournemouth, before noon of 
MONDAY, July 23. 
Full particulars, and forms of will be 
tion to the undersigned. 
Personal canvassing will mig heart y 
UITT, Jun , Clerk to the Governors. 
Town Clerk’s Office, suakaante, July 4, ‘1900. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council invites = plications for the post of DEMONSTRATOR 
0% ASSISTANT LEC FRER in PHYSICS. 
with must be received by the undersigned 
nea tleer than SEPTEMBER 9, 1900. 
Particulars a be haninee on application to 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


pplied on applica- 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council invites plications for the st of ASSISTANT 

Lee in HISTORY and ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 


Apolications. with testimonials, must be received by the undersigned 
<< later than September 9. Lio 


may be 
J. AUSTIN J GNKING. oy A., on and Registrar. 


QTROUD SCHOOL of ART. 


WANTED, sn MASTER. Commencing salary 200]. per annum. 
ust lified under the lations of the Roard of 
this should include the Teaching of 














amajse 36 desioahl 





ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 

Lite’ rary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or or any similar position, either in a Publishing "House or 
House of Business, or to Private Gentleman. Excellent references.— 
Application, by letter, B., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


(GENTLEMAN, Classical education, well _conver- 
sant in the English, German, French, and Spanish 





Machine Construction and Drawing. 
Apply, not later than the 23rd re stating age, qualifications, and 
forwarding copies of testimonials, t 
W. H. C. FISHER, Hon. Sec. 


6, Rowcroft, Stroud. 
TROUD SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. 


WANTED, SCIENCE MASTER, who will be pes gn to act as 











extensive experience of English aoe 2 apes Business, desires t 
SE CRETARY or CORRES ESPO INDE im rate sala) iu 
Provincial references. ier yH., Box ‘el, Willing, Strand. 


LJTERARY GENTLEMAN, willing to TAKE 
SHARES and INTEREST in established 5 ap is invited 
to correspord with Eprror, 123, Waller Road, New Cros 


W? ANTED by a PUBLISHER, a YOUTH, fresh 
og Hist ys as JUNIOR CLERK. "Previous experience un- 
wledge of Shorthand an advantage, but not essential.— 

‘Apply 6 tag Ricastee. 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ARRINGTON MUSEUM and TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE. — WANTED, a LADY to RE-ARRANGE the 

bs tay ped COLLECTION and to Lecture to Elementary Classes. 
Salary 801.—Apply to the erg 


RIPPLEGATE INSTITUTE.—WANTED, 
J LEBRARY ASeeCAnT. Must have had some Library expe- 
f possib! open access. Age 17-18. Commencing salary, 
401.—Write, with full | Sotenee and copy of testimonials, to Manacer, 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. 


HOLBORN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT REQUIRED AT ONCE. One capable 
of undertaking the duties of Chief Assistant. Previous experience in 
Public Library Work essential. Age about Twenty-two years. Salary 
25s. per week. Applications to be in — . own ptt 


HAWKES, 
10, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. eseinge 


V Neon for HEAD of PHYSICS DEPART- 

MENT, BIRKBECK INSTITUTION.—The Governors are pre- 
pared to receive it Candidate for the vacant 

Con = ae dates must have University 

“capable of ring, &c., for Honours B.Sc. London University. 

Ho ef bt, faim time, —Ap ppiications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 

the Pain Bream's 
Lane, E.G, not later than JULY 20.” siecimnicitaeceaeel 























pést. Duties to — 





Or izi Secretary. Commencing salary 2001 rannum. Appli- 
cants must be qualified under the fegulations of The Board of Educa- 
ti 
Apply, not later than the 23rd instant, stating age, qualifications, and 
forwarding copies of testimonials to 
W. H. C. FISHER, Hon. Sec. 


6, Ruwcroft, Stroud, July 3, 1900. 


S ? Pk Uh? 8 SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for FILLING UP about SIXTEEN VACANCIES 
ee Be FOUNDATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 








Tier information apply to Tue Bursar or Sr. Pavt’s Scnoor, West 
Kensington. 


OTSDAM, near BERLIN.—Friulein von 
BRIESEN and Friulein ZAHN RECEIVE a LIMITED NUMBER 
of YOUNG LADIES in their high-class SCHOOL. They offer all the 
rip hece of a Continental education and a comfortable home. Terms, 
uin 
Miss Rodier is in Sap to make arrangements with Parents and 
take Pupils back with her. 


Address Mill Hill School, London, N.W. 


{;RANCE.—Best School in Brittany —Preparation 
for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only Six Boarders 
taken. Individual attention Rapid progress. _List of successes, with 
and sent on ap —T. De Bay, Le 

Petit Verger, Bt. Servan, Brittany. 














FRANCE.— The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








"NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (a Nera re of the ee of Wales). 
Principal—H REICHEL, M.A. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 2 2, 1900. The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, 
and include most of the subjects for the B.A and BSe legrees of the 
London University. Students may pursue their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. There are Special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering. a Day Training Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the hog e of ‘Teachers in Secon 
Schools. Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student. ih ls. ; ditto for 
Lodgings tnt Science or Medical Student, 15/. 15s. The cost of living in 

gings in Bangor averages from 201. to 30/. for the Session. tid new 
Hall of Residence for Women Students in Upper Kangor—fee Thirty 
Guineas for the Session—is now open. At the Entrance Scholarship 
Examination (held in SEPTEMBER) more than rer Scholarships 
and Exhibitions. ranging in value from 401. to 10I, 1 be open for 
competition. One-half the total amount offered is aenrael for Welsh 
en —For further information and Copies of the Prospectus papply 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Kegisti 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
MEN TEACHE 
‘nileeelaiee M. fhe m2 ong : A. (Lond.). 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to 
educated Women who intend to teach. In addition to the course of 
training, it bere ang advantages of a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambri 

The Students a the Cambridge University Lectures on Ti ing, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (‘Theory and Practice). 
ps opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Ian- 

3, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Reneols in Cambridge. 

Students 1 are admitted in January and in bs apa § —Full particulars 

as to for Scholarsh: and Bursaries as Bh 
obtained on application to the ParncipPaL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


*DUCATION. = Thorough ie REET A RLS ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Engisnd 
and Abroad, will furnish careful so if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, 


YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN.— MSS. and 
Literary Work preferred. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss NicnoLs nN, 
13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HORTHAND and TYPK-WRITING.—MSS. 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


[YPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Ett saad Cambridge Higher Local ; bathe Lar gy San Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Term ake 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, whine 8. 


TYPE. WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss RIKrs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


























T B+ W.. Beak FE ee ee 
MSS. ilk from 10d. per 1,000 words, in a new and effective 
highs which gives the MS. a a special chance. Most careful work on 
h-grade Machines only. 
THE VICTORIA TYPE-WRITING CQO., 
18, Borough High Street, London, 8 E. 


YPE-WRITING. AUTHORS’ MS. 10d. per 
1000 words (inclusive). Short Articles Typed by return post. 
Scientific, Dramatic Work. Promptness, accuracy, and confidence 
assured.—Cuas. Krnsuorr, 3, Station Buildings, Catford. 


TYEE- -WRITING.—AIl kinds of COPYING care- 
fully executed in best style from 10d. per 1,000 words. Estimates 
Established 1893.—Miss Disney, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 











for Plays. 
8.W. 





1% PE-WRITER.—AUTHOR®S’ MSS. Cori 
with accuracy = despatch. Carbon greg reulare, 

Examination ne , &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas. 

Haverstock Hill Ww. SSaablished 1884. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, sb ey Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. roposed Agreements, 
Estimates. and Aecounts examined on behalf of — MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Rook Prodeelon. Consultation 
free. ae and testimonials from Leading Authors on — to 
Mr. A M. Bureues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 








A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can ined 
and Certificated High-School Teachers, fon Teachers, Kinde! 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven 
Charing Cross, W.C. 





treet, 


(C MITCHELL & co., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspa) r Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, Land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





I ere AUBERT introduces Daily and Radi 
“an ; English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Profess 

Lady H epers, Secretaries for BRI’ TIsH 
TSLee. CONTINENT. AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Educational Homes recommended.—141, Regent Street, W. 








R ANDERSON & CO, Advertising Agents 
e (Estab 1881). 14. COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
City Office: 56, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
Tasers Advertisements at “eK one possible prices. Special terms to 
c 01 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. [Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described iw 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photo 

Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITI N DE DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 

» BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


A THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

~ ¥-y =" bey of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
——— ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING. —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 











Catalogues, 


~L Lis & SG Vs ¥Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


CATALOGUE o of FRENCH BOOKS, at : ie a 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. md. 
a ge 
LITERATURE. : ean 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


HE BOOK- vt oe dal 8S LEAFLET, 
No 
Consisting principally of 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Being our Purchases from the LIBRARY of the late Col. GRANT. 
Many First Editions and rare items by such Authors as Addison, 
Congreve, Defoe, Dryden, Fielding, Garrick, Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Pope, Prior, Steele, terne, Swift, &c. 
THE BOOK-LOVER’S LEAFLET, 
No. 122, 114 pages, post free, 3d. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66, Haymarket, St. James's, London, 8. W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, owe Garden, London; 20, pat od Frederick 
Street, re urgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
ATALOGUES on application. 


‘IR WALTER SCOTT’S COPY ot SHAK- 
SPEARE—Jameson’s Beauties Court Charles II. 4to.—Beauties 
Baglend and Wales, 25 vols. 2. 5s.—Dickinson’s His' RY Southwell, ato. 
18s.—Dunsford’s Tiverton, 4to. 15s.—Atkinson’s Cleveland, 4to. 30s.— 
Old Sporting Prints. JULY CATALOGUE sent post free to Collectors. 
— WEST, , Bookseller, Lancaster. 


EBSSES. LUZAC & CO., Oriental Publishers 
sellers, will so ey to send the following CATA- 
application ~s a of Books on China (containing 
the Library 0: ft. Legge). With , Second, and Third 
pos aaa Be Nos. 2mm paar \ Catalogue of Books on and in the Arabic 
Lang’ guage 630 Nos.).—Rough Lists of Second-hand Books on the 
History ma, 2 of Asia, Africa, Turkey, &c.—Luzac’s 
Oriental Twist, published Monthly, contains Notes and ean gre 
Oriental Books" published in England, on the Continent, and in th 
and Periedicals received. Single Numbers 3d. each ; Aaneal 
Subseri ion, post free, 3s.—46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite 
the British Museum). 


Books WANTED TO PURCHASE. 











Hansard’s een See 1890-1898. 
——* 8 Parliam ister. Set. 
~subject-Index to Modern Works in the British Museum. 


Set or or vol. 3 onl 
8) > gers 


gre’ 
0 of Archivectaral Details. 
ry rary. Faultless copy, in Parts. 
Scottish <tee Society Publications. A Set. 
lad y Publications. A Set. 
Also Standard Works in all Departments of Literature. 
Address Henry Soruznan & Co. 140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Picca- 
dilly, W. 


ONDON IBRAR Y, 
“ JAMBS'S SQUAR 


E, 8.W. 
ey OF WALES, E.G. 
STEPHEN, 


the Right Bev, the Lora Bishop of Cakes, “gemert a 
e ght Rev. ie Op oO! mdon; Her! rt 8 cer, 
o Right Hon. W.&. H. Lecky, c vane 


Oe eee hight Hon. ~~" M. tL. ten 

Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; Right Hon. * garl or Rosebery. 

The Library contains about 200,000 "Volumes of a. and — 
Literature, in various Lan 
bership, according to age. 
and Ten to Town Members. \ing-Room 
past Six. ee Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 ve 8. 
to Members, 1 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


MvUPrs’s m2 B.A S.-Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





royal 8yvo. ae 218.5 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 

Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Co: ntains rope ear over which 

ips with perfect freedom. Sixpence 5s. per dozen, 

n. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled er plain. 

Authors should note that The lenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 

responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire ro otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in - Sy } wee hl mod RESIDENT PATIENTS Poy gratis — 

ulars. on, 

Limited, ri Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


XCHAN GE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the we ree of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern hotels at moderate charges. 

















(Temperance), 





mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & F-. 
Street, London, BC. > roe 


CATALOG UE, No, 30.—Drawings—Engravings 

after Turner and 0 thers—Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum ’—Lucas’s 
Mezzotints after Constable~ Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
” SPACIOUS see ee neaan arzIne, READING, 


All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitati Night Porter. 


Fal Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
hic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
by 6. and. Be Oru thinenk "Ph , Lever, Ainsworth; ae 4 “Mus: 


Books bought,— 
ALTER T. SPzNcER, 27, “ee Oxford Street, London, w.c. — 


MESSRS. . HEN) BY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LAR T STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOO. 

ero BRITAIN, out of they, mall be glad — hear oy any 4 3 
ee ees Pp as they can many cases supply them 





 hainioadiili MONTHLY, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 











Sales by Anction. 
FRIDAY NEXT, July 20. 
Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT Te 20, at half-past 12 o’clock, CAMERAS and LENSES by 


best Makers—Opera and Race Glasses, Telescopes, Microscopes, and 
Srjects for ditto—Electrical and other Scientific and Misce neous 
perty. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogue 
had on application post free. 





—— 
The Collection of Engraved Stones, Snuff-bozes, 
GEO. “UNDERSON, Esq.,and a Vidin pp ht Arad. 
Property of the late W. C. SELLE, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Meas SOTHEBY, Pak Sons ging 4 ae 


by AUCTION, 

Strand a MONDAY. Tae atl rari p'clock 
COLL ROTION of of ANTIQUE ENGRA RD SrONRS Sarre 

Intaglios, Vases, Snuff-boxes, &c., of the late G GEORGE AN 

avi , formerly M.P. Glasgow and "Master of the Mint, Melbourn BESO, 

B + led Stradivarius. the Property of the late W.C.8 ‘Esq, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The well-known Collection of Children’s Books a 
valuable Series of Horn-Books of the late A. W. TUER, 
Esq., F.S.A., &¢. 
MESSES. 'SOTHEBY, WILKINSON « HODGE 
will SELL by pay 3 their H No. Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C..on TUESDAY, July 17. Pe ri oicloet  Dreelsely the 
COLLECTION of CHILDRENS BOOK .— HN 
iTEENTH, and NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
ERIES of HORN-BOOKS of the late A. W. TUER, 


+» &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


Mena SOTHEBY, WILETNOON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Hi be] 13, a, 
t, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 8 and ‘ollo 
Days, at at 1 orclock recisely, valuable and rare BOOKS, MA ANUSCE 
LE = , selected from various LIBRARIES, 

male Hpivies Shak , including some ve 
of = Seventeenth ¢ oe — a 

08, an 














Centuri erica — 01 
Protector Cromwell—Books of Prints and Galleries—EI 
Kelmscott Press—Middle H. 
—First Editions = celebrated Mod 
tion Copies juseri 
Snatcher— taGenld's Omar 
Library, Large Paper. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the a oe Hon, the EARL of 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ill SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, —_—- 
Street, Strand. W.C., on MONDAY, ERS and Fol Day, 
1 o'clock . & PORTION of the LI Y of the Right Hon the 
EARL of TN DS! Y ; a PORTION of the LIBRARY of aGE) 
containing many Books with Au hh Notes by H. T. epuckie (the 
historian); a COLLECTION of BOOKS on ORNAMENT and FURNI- 
TURE, the Property of a DECORATIVE ARTIST 
comprising First Editions of Fielding and Smollett, and other Ei igh- 
teenth-Century Dramatists—Stancard storical, Biograp! hical, Political, 
and other Works—County Histories and Local or Purnia phy—Books 
Prints—Picture Galleries—Ornamental Desi cobs sere including 
the Works of Sheraton, Chi Dietterlin 
Lepautre, &c.—a few Early inted Latin 4 ag 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Greek Coins o, x the late 
H. VIRTUE TEBBS, Esq. 


Men SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL “ah AUCTION, at their ga No. 13, wroneten 
Strand, W.C., ESDAY, Jul bas and Following Day, at 
? ° "clock precisely, the "COLLECTION of GREEK COINS of the late 
H. VIRTUE TEBBS, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library of his Grace the DUKE of 
ARGYLL, deceased, and a Portion of the Library of General 
CAFE. V.C. 

Mere SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, Ly their as No. 13, 2 va 


rand, W.C.,on WEDN. July ree Following 
sely, 8 PORTION his 
LL, deceased, 








yyam, First Edition—Badmintox 


























Authors—Books y Cr 
a by Antiquarian, Taterary, , and Gains Societies Mana. 
nite, , Ancient and Modern, "including a few Illuminated Hora—a Copy 
of the First sorepar ye Folio— Writings of Dickens and Thackeray— 
County Histories and T: Copies of Standard 
Authors—a Collection of Drawings, Oil Paintin: x 3. wre oe by 
Jo. Elias atteau’s a ny Pri 





Ridinger — W: 
Autograph Letters—Collection of Postage Stamps, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Antique Silver, a Plate, Jewellery, China, Works of 
rt, and Furniture. 


y=. purvick & SIMPSON will SELL 
House, 47, ope Be Ww.c. 
on THURSDAY i 19, and Following Day, ai 
1 o'clock precisely. ANTIQUE SILVER and SHEFFIELD mPLal E, 
comprising eee eee ee Dishes and 
Covers—Salvers—Goblets—Toddy Ladles—Spoons and Forks—Spirit 
end Cruet Stands—Cream Ewers—Tea and Coffee Pots, &c. ; JEWEL- 
LERY—Diamond Rings—Brooches—Scart Pins—Earrings—Bracelets, 
&c.—with a Jewel Case containing Relics of the Bourbon Family; 
CHINA, comprising Dinner and Dessert Services—Decorative Plates— 
Cups and Saucers—Groups, &c.; several very fine Bronzes—a small 
Collection of Arms and Armour—rare Coins—War and other Medals— 
Carvings in Stone, Wood, and Ivory—Miniatures on Ivory and a few 
Furniture. 


Pieces of 
On view one day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues may be had. 


West African and Indian Curios. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. 
on FRIDAY, July 20, an interesting COLLECTION of WEST ARICAN 
and INDIAN CURIOS. 

Catalogues may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 
Sale. 











MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at their Homes, os Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, Jul "24, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, GRAND and 
COTTAGE P OFORTES by well-known pa AE eg and Har- 
parttime wey and Single Action Harps worst rat, Dodd, &c. 
—old Italian, French, English, and Geram fons’ Violas, Violon- 
cellos, and Double 8, with the Bows, Cases, and F ittings ; also: 
Guitars, Mandolins, ‘American and Zither Banjos, A Autoharps, ithers, 
&e, and s and Wood Wind Instruments by Courtois, Besson, 
Lafieur, Boosey, Distin, Potter, &c. 
ees may be had. On view one day prior and morning of 





Library of the late G. RUSSELL, Esq. 
ESSRS. | PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.Cg 
EARLY in AUGUST: the LIBRARY of the late G. RUSSELL, Eeqe 
comprising English and Foreign Books in all Beancnes of Literature 

Catal in prep 
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Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Clergyman 
(rn ecently deceased). 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL s by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, on WEDNES. DAY, 
July 18, and Follow: sah 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
com) rising Westw Entomologicus Oxoniensis— 
for2\'s Tl ton—Collection of Views in London, Coloured 
phe 8 Northampton~Morrs's Views of Seats, 6 vols. —Cohen, 
jucdailies et 8 vols.—Sabatier, Monnaies 
Byzantines, 2 ‘vols., and ‘aan rs on Numismatics—S. Augustini, Opera, 
12 vols.—Digby, Mores Catholici, 11 vols —MS. Hore, on Vellum, with 
Miniatures —Record’s Castle of Knowledge—V: illon Society's Bandello, 
vols. — Grimm’ s Stories, 2 vols. — Vale Press Books — 
Brayley and Britton’s Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols., &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had 


Valuable Law Books, inclwiing Portion of the Professional 
Library of the late’ C. J. KELTON, Esq., Q.C. (by order 7 
the Execu'ors); Concluding Portion of the Stcck of Mr. KR. 
AMER, of Carey Street, W.C.; Office Furniture, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will eBul, by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, ns, eee cam W.C., on FRIDAY, 
July 20, at 1 o'clock, ey W KOOKS, comprisiig the New jaw 
Reports. m 1865-6 to 1 oO Law Journal Reports, f rom 1823 to 1865— 
Beiien Society’ '8 Publications, 12 vole. —Keports in Equity and Common 
Law—Series of Times Law Reports and Weekly Keporter— useful 
Practical Works—Fulio Reports, including the Year-Books—Domesday 
Book, by Ellis, 4 vols.—and other Record Publications—Mahogany and 
Oak Writing Tables—and other Office Furniture. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
JULY, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contains— 
CHINA AND MODERN PROGRESS. 
1. MUTUAL HELPFULNESS BETWEEN CHINA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By H.E. Wu Ting-Fang, Chinese Minister to the United 
2. THE STRUGGLE FOR REFORM. By Charles Johnston. 
3. — AND MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. by Poultney 


NOTES ON SPENCER, BUCKLE, AND COMTE. By Léon Gambetta. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS. 

1, THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. By 8. C. Cronwright- 
Schreiner. 


2. THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE BOERS. By Cesare 
Lombroso. 


AND OTHER ARTICLES. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





NEW SERIES. Price4s. JULY, 1900. 
M I N D. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and ‘ern 

Edited by Dr. G. F. STOU 
With the Sok wena, of Prof. . Stdgick E. Caird, 
Ward, and Prof. E. B. Titchene: 
Sa 
LN = ¢ 2 een. 2. The Double Effect of Mental 





THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 

PICTURES (by order of the Executors of the late A. J. BAKER, Esq.); 
of the late R. W. COOPER, Esq.; of the late Miss BLLEN TREVOR, 
&c. ; an Example of Gabriel Metzu, Interior, with Figure, 18 in. by 
15in.—other Works by Avercamp, Schiitz, Ouwater, Breughel, &c.— 
aCollection of Portrait Sketches by Pellegrini (‘‘Ape”) drawn for 
Vanity Fair—Water-Colour Drawings by Peter ‘Toft, Orrock, Lucas, 

and others—Mezzotint Engravings, &c.—MESSRS. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
CTION, on THURSDAY NEXT, Jnly 19, at their Great 


aly 
Rooms, 9, Condait Street and 23a, Maddox Street, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
PAINTINGS, &c., as above. 


On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 
Large or Small Consignments received Daily for early Sale. 





A ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 

by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, 8t. James’s Square : — 
On MONDAY, July 16, at 1 o’clock, ENGRAV- 
meee gal J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, and of the EARLY ENGLISH 


On TUESDAY, July 17, at 1 o’clock, PORCE- 
LAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE of the late Sir F. 
BATHURST. Bart; and EMBROIDERIES and FABRICS, the Property 
ofa NOBLEMA 


On WEDNESDAY, July 18, at 1 o’clock, SNUFF- 
BOXES, WATCHES, MINIATURES, and other OBJECTS of VERTU. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 18, at 2 o'clock, fine 
WINES, the Property of the late Right Hon, Lord WYNFORD ; 


N 
of a BARONET, deceased; and iss) CHAMPAGNE, the 
Fret of the Right Hon. Lord BRASSE 


On THURSDAY, July 19, Tos lo ‘clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE of the late Mrs, PENNEL 

On THURSDAY, July 19, at 2 0 Felock, the 
CELLAR of WINES of the late Capt. CECIL BOYLE; and other fine 
Wines from several Cellars. 


On FRIDAY, July 20, at 1 o’clock, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITUR 

On FRIDAY, July 20, at 2 0 ‘clock, THIRTY 
THOUSAND CIGARS, the Property of the late RICHARD RATCLIFF, 
Esq.; and from other Private Source 

On SA‘ URDAY, July 21, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 


eee and DRAWINGS of J. Ww. SHAW, Esq., deceased, and 
others 





KENNARDINGTON RECIORY, KENT, 
Two miles from Hamstreet Station on the S.E.R. 

Important Sale of very valuable old Carved Oak Chimney Piece and 
Overmantel, the Figures being of large size and in high relief— 
very early Carved Oak Sideboard, frem the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Sale at Stowe Park—an Ancient Chair, known as the Plan 
* tagenet Chair — valuable Louis Quatorze Clock and Bracket — 
Chippendale Chairs—Bookcases—Satin Wood Chairs and Dressing 

Table—valuable Oil Paintings—large Telescope on Tripod Stand. 


R. GEORGE HARPER has been favoured 
with instructions to SELL the WHOLE of the HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE, on the PREMISES, as above. on THURSDAY, July 26, 
including the rare and finely carved Old Oak Overmantel from Wyer 
, Edmonton—very Ancient Carved Oak Sideboard from Stowe Park 
Sale—valuable Old Solid Brass secret having twelve Branches 
with Centre Pendant, of St. George ——— 24 inches h h—tne 
Plantagenet Cia a fine Loo Table, with inlaid ote 
a Pillar an 
ie Lounge and Card “reble— ot... 4 Louis Saaecn Clock and 
Tans Fifteenth-Century Casket, Jewelled on Stand—Plate— 
valuable Oil Paintings—Engravings—China - Persian Carpet—Bronzes 
—Library of Books—Cabinets—Knee hole Writing ‘lable—large Carved 
and Gilt Pier ‘Table and Glass—Easy Chairs, &c.—the contents of Five 
lass. and ic Utensils — Out-door 
Bifects“Dogeart—Four- Wheel Pion —teelee Roll—Lawn Mower— 


Wheelbarro 
On view the day prior to Sale. 
$a will commence at 10.30 a.m. with Out-door Effects. 
Catal $ ma; Bed be _— in due time of the Avucrionzer, 8 and 10, 
Castle Street, Ashford. 











THE RECTORY, UPPER STONDON, BEDS, 
About one and a quarter miles from Henlow Station, on the 
Midland Railway (branch from Bedford to Hitchin). and six 
miles from Hitchin Station, a junction of the Great Northern, 
Midland, and Hitchin and Cambridge Railways. 


ESSRS, GEORGE JACKSON & SON have 
received om from the Rey. CHARLES KERRY (late 
Editor of the Derbyshi eee > Journal), to SELL by AUCTION, 
on the PREMISES, on THURSDAY, July ae at 11 o'clock prec 
@ valuable ANTIQUARIAN and TOPUGR 
M “We orks, Early Editions— 


about 1,000 vols., rs. 8 

Parker’s Glossary, 3 Sree '—the Antiquary, 10 vols. 4to. —Derbyshire 
Aroheee logical 22 vols. — pops Costumes, 2 vols.— 
I 





Humphry's Art af Printin —Dugdale’s 
Britannia, 4 vols.— Duran dt 





1529— Domesday 

rd Commission, = ‘ole f folio—and pena oe 
‘opographical Works relating to Derbysh' Berkshire 

shire, Nottin hamshire, &c ; also a fine Collection of rRuvbings < of 

Monumental en from nearly every county in England. 

Catalogues may be obtained of the Avcrionzens, Hitchin, Herts. 


Stimuli: a a trast of Types. Sophia Bryant. 3. Vitalism: a 
Brief Historical and Critical Review Il. a Dr. C. 8. 
Meyers. 4 The Absolute of Hegelianism. A. K. Rogres. 5. ical 
Theo of the a Prof. G. J. Stokes. 6. Dr. Ward's Re ‘uta- 
tion of Dualism iss E. E. C. Jones. 7. The of the 
gre aCriticism. H. Sturt. 8. Discussion: Perception of Change 
and Duration—some Additional Notes. T. Loveday 9. Critical 
: Joseph Petzoldt, Einfiihrung in, die. Philosophie der 
Reinen Erfahrung. yee Gibson. H. a ae A Modern 
gore of Philosophy, (Tran Miss B. E. Meyer). J. A. J. gees 
Book ‘hiloso) phical Periodicals. 12. Note: Mr. 
boils Question on page 144 of Mind for January 1900. 
Williams & No: , 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederice Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


M® HENRY J. DRANE’S NEW BOOKS, 
The WAY of the WORLD. By GILBERT CROFT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“Carefully polished. . ill be found agreeable to read.” —Atheneum. 
“Smartly written... Jot high merit.” —Scotsman. 


SIR WALTER’S WIFE. By EmMIty RICHINGS. 
An Historical Romance. Illustrated with Portraits of Sir Walter 
and Lady Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. a price 6s 

“ Of exceeding interest.’’—Saturday Revie: 
“‘Admirabdle, and evidently trustworthy.” ee Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A romance of marvellous interest.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
WHILE the LOTUS is CLOSED. By MIOwARt 
GRANT. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. cloth, » Brien 
pee “It is well written, readable, and has a good ending. ae. Seoctator. 
An entertaining book ”—Scotsman. 
* Distinetly above the average.”—Leeds Mercury. 
Authors are invited to submit MSS. with a view to publication on 
favourable terms. 


Henry J. Drane, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


—»—— 











JOLY 12. 


TWO STAGE PLAYS: 


DENZILL HERBERT'S ATONEMENT ; 
BONDAGE. 
By LUCY SNOWE. 


Royal 16mo. 3s. net. 





READY. 


LAMBKIN'S REMAINS. 


By H. B., 
Author of ‘The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,’ &c. 


28. net. 





IMMEDIATELY. 


LIBERALISM AND THE 
EMPIRE. 


IMPERIALISM and FINANCE. By Francis W. 
HIRST. 


The EXPLOITATION of INFERIOR RACES in 
ANCIENT and MODERN TIMES, By Git- 
BERT MURRAY. 


COLONIAL and FOREIGN POLICY. By J. L. 
HAMMOND. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 





8, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 


—~—_ 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. 
bo Cig General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. M.D. F.R.S. Q.H.P., &e. ; Hon. Phy- 
sician to a 5a of Wales; Physician in Ordinary to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, &c. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
“The record is so full and diversified it is difticult to ind icate its 
aspects of interest. The book is one that every one should read.’ 
St. aes 8 —< 
“So full of interesting matter that no reviewer c. — 
to do it anything but injustice in a notice to which ous are 
appointed.”—Morning Post. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 


THINGS SEEN: Impressions of Men, 
Cities, and Books. By the late G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of ‘From Capetown to Ladysmith,’ ‘ With 
Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘In India,’ ri Selected and 
Edited y. G. S. STREET. With a Memoir by W. E. 
HENLEY, and a —— reproduction of Collier’s 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s 

“ A deeply “pena and deninibtits volume. Very few pages in it 

could we wish away....None fail to bring home the joss sustained by 

journalism and letters by the untimely taking off this alert and intrepid 
observer.” — Spectator. 
‘* As a brilliant example of the ‘ fine flower’ of modern journalism.. 
the works of Steevens cannot fail to commend bas pane 
Munchester Guardian. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY OF 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! 
Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘Sport, 
Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies.’ With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


“(A maniier, merrier book of naval reminiscences could not be 
desired.”—Academy. 

“It is indeed a most entertaining record of the experiences, adven- 
tures, and vicissitudes of a seaman’s life....Sir William Kennedy tells 
a good story well—and he has many good ones to tell.”"—Times. 

“ From moganing to end the book is delightful....One continued 
adventures, experiences, hare-brained frolies, 
or more aaa bits of work, which, better than any book we remember, 
portrays the bright side of a naval Officer’s life.” —Atheneum. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


6“ : 

JOHN RUSKIN. Modern English 

Writers.” By Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical 
Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Meynell’s book is, above all, definite, stimulating. suggestive 
—an incentive and an aid to the wider and more intelligent reading of 
one of the greatest writers of the closing century. To all the magnifi- 
cent maze of Mr. Ruskin's writing the volume gives a fine clue.’ 

ily Telegraph. 
“Mrs. Meynell has written an intrinsically fine book. 7 Aeademny. 





NEW NOVE ape 
SECOND EDITION. NOW R 


The CHEVALIER of the SPLENDID 
CREST. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX- 
WELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘A Duke of Britain,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is a right stirring and comely tale of chivalry, full from first to 
last of the healthy joys of battle, daring, and loyalty....One of the best 
historical stories we have seen of late.”—Pall Mall Gareite. 

“It excels in literary preci-ion, tor it would be hard to discovera 
phrase vey that ie not gracefully turned....A stirring nariative of 

failing interest.” —Scot. 








The PRISON-HOUSE. A Romance. 
By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Distinctly out of the ruck, both in plot and in br ger of detail. 
.-The plot is manipulated’ with an ingenuity which enables every 
point to tell, and there isa bright gift of bumour displayed through- 
out.”—Pall Mall Gazette 
“The story is developed with notable strength. The three brerg. 
characters are well defined and convincing in their likeness to both the 
strong and the weak sides of human nature.” —Scotsman. 


The UTTERMOST FARTHING. By 
B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The Interpreter’s 
House,’ ‘ The Suppilanter,’ ‘A Villain of Parts.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. CHEAPER EDITION. 


WANDERINGS IN CHINA. 


By: C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘ Ladies’ Cruise in a French 
Man-of-War,’ &c. 


With Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 


8vo. 6s. 

«We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the 
heathen Chinee and his pecbhcne gm ro whether in the sweltering cities 
of the South or in dirt- .”— Atheneum, 

“Tt is one of the most ee oa s on China that has ever been 
written in English.” pices tei Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD «& SONS, 








Edinburgh and London, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S§/|HURST & BLACKETT’S LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. LIST. NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER 
peor oe IMPRESSION. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


CHINA: 


THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and 
over 50 other Illustrations, 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


50,000 COPIES 
have been Sold in England and America. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
SPECTATOR. —“ Written with all that delicacy 
and distinction which have already won the author 
so many admirers.” 








NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. net. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE. 1 vol. 


BY PROF. J. B. BURY. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE 
To the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By J. B. BURY, 


M.A. LL.D., eu Professor of Greek i in the 
"University of Dublin. 


With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 








THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of MICHELANGELO 


BUONAROTTI. Based on Studies in the Archives 
of the Buonarotti Family at Florence. By JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With Portrait and 50 Re- 
productions of the Works of the Master. 2 vols. extra 
crown 8vo. gilt top, 12s. net. 
TIMES.—“ It is not, perbaps, too much to say that this 
biography supersedes, for many purposes, any work in the 
English language.” 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The LIFE of BENVENUTO 


CELLINI. Translated by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. With Mezzotint Portrait and 16 Illustra- 
tions of Cellini’s Works. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 
6s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ None can su the Floren- 
tine goldsmith and sculptor in the dramatic vigour of his 
narrative, and in the unblushing faithfulness of his confes- 
sions...... Among the best translations that have ever been 
made into English.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


(Mackintosh, Talleyrand, Canning, 
Corbett, Peel.) 


By Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER 
(Lord DALLING). 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


NINETEENTH EDITION READY 
SHORTLY, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, priceés. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited 
by Sidney Lee.—Vol. LXIII. Words- 
worth—Zuylestein. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tus, the last volume of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ begins with a 
statistical account, full of curious informa- 
tion. It will be news to many who have 
welcomed the quarterly appearances of this 
great enterprise for the past fifteen years 
and a half that, but for the prudent advice 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. George Smith 
would have adventured upon an even more 
formidable undertaking, namely, a cyclo- 
pedia of universal biography. As we 
should, in that case, be wrestling probably 
with the F’s or G’s, with an endless series of 
volumes in prospect, our gratitude to the 
first editor of the ‘ Dictionary’ is heartfelt. 
On the shorter, but still trying course, our 
British lexicographers have had the satis- 
faction of administering a handsome beat- 
ing to their most formidable competitors, 
the Germans. Their dictionary in forty- 
five volumes took twenty-five years to 
waddle through the alphabet; our own, 
with its sixty-three, trotted the distance, as 
we have said, in fifteen years and a half. 
Mr. Lee gives someinteresting figures relating 
to the domestic economy of the ‘ Dictionary’: 
he himself has contributed 820 articles, or 
three volumes ; Mr. Thompson Cooper 1,422 
articles, or two volumes. The editor has 
the pull over the contributor evidently, 
though we are far from accusing Mr. Lee 
of abusing his privileges. His statistics 
of the relative numbers of the biographies 
in each century would be more informing 
if we could justly estimate the completeness 
of the written or printed record. To take 
one instance, the fourteenth century yielded 
678 names, the fifteenth only 659. The 
domestic turmoils of the Wars of the Roses 
were presumably more responsible for the 
drop than the temporary degeneracy of the 
national character. So, too, we fear that, 
the devotion of 40 per cent. of the whole 





work to nineteenth - century personages 


merely means that the most indifferently 
distinguished get into catalogues, official 
lists, and newspaper obituaries nowadays, 
not that we are much nobler than our great- 
grandfathers. 

The proper sense of proportion for which 
the ‘ Dictionary’ has been remarkable has 
failed it in this last volume. The Bishop of 
Salisbury devotes much more space to 
Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews than 
does , Overton to his greater brother 
Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has accomplished few pieces of 
better-balanced criticism than his article on 
William Wordsworth. But it contains one 
unfortunate sentence. After establishing 
the Wordsworths at Dove Cottage, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ The cottage was small, as befitted 
their means, but the country was so congenial 
that they remained in it for the rest of their 
lives.” ‘In it” must mean in the Lake 
district, but it might easily be taken to refer 
to Dove Cottage, though Mr. Stephen duly 
chronicles later on the moves to Allan Bank 
and Rydal Mount. Mr. Pollard considers 
that Secretary Wotton was ‘‘ no more incon- 
sistent than modern diplomatists in serving 
governments of opposite political and reli- 
gious views.” A bold statement, surely, 
even with the speckled career of Talleyrand 
as an illustration in point. Besides, ad- 
ministrations no longer change with the 
startling rapidity and completeness of the 
Reformation age. Mr. Seccombe does 
Wraxall something less than justice by 
saying that “his portraits of the minor 
actors on the political stage between 1772 
and 1784 are of real historical value.” 
Where do we get the true Lord North, if 
not in his vivacious pages? Dr. Penrose’s 
admirable article on Sir Christopher Wren 
suggests to us that the late Walter Wren, 
“crammer” and pugnacious Radical, was 
perhaps worth a line or two. 

Mr. Lee has contributed a long account 
of Shakspeare’s Earl of Southampton, to 
which, however, further details might have 
been added with advantage; but it is curious 
that he should claim that ‘“‘ Southampton is 
the only patron of Shakespeare who is posi- 
tively known to his biographers.” The dedi- 
cation of the First Folio suggests other two. 
Mr. Lee argues in a dangerous circle when 
he declares that the relations suggested in 
the Sonnets ‘‘ were in full agreement with 
what are known of Southampton’s youthful 
amours.” Apart from the Sonnets, nothing 
is known concerning his affections further 
than that he was disinclined to marry until 
he met Elizabeth Vernon, the cousin of his 
friend Essex. Thereafter, in spite of diffi- 
culties, dangers, and royal wrath, he was 
faithful to her. Mr. Lee takes for granted 
that Southampton went with Essex to Cadiz 
in 1596, an assumption probably based on 
Thomas Wilson’s dedication of his unpub- 
lished ‘Diana’; but the State Papers 
show that though he got as far as Dover 
by April 13th, when the expedition was 
preparing to start, by the 15th he was 
specially exempted from the list of those 
licensed to go. Private papers prove that 
he was in London in June and July of 
that year. He may have followed later, 
but there is no account of his doing so. 
Mr. Lee adheres to the opinion which he 
has previously expressed, that ‘ Barnabe 
Barnes”? was the probable rival of Shak- 





speare, and that ‘‘ W. H.,” whose name he 
does not now suggest, was unconnected with 
the Sonnets further than by being their 
transmitter to Thorpe, an opinion perfectly 
legitimate, though not accepted by all. The 
enumeration of the portraits of the earl 
might be made clearer, and more authorities 
might have been given. Seeing that, up to 
1594 at least, the young earl was essentially 
‘his mother’s glass,” one would have liked 
a fuller notice of the countess. 

It is difficult to agree with Mr. Aitken 
that Wycherley’s immorality is more 
realistic than that of the other Restoration 
dramatists, ‘‘and therefore more harmful.” 
He repels in situations where Congreve 
allures. We have but one small fault to 
find with Mr. James Tait’s article on 
William of Wykeham. He mentions Mr. 
H. ©. Adams’s uncritical ‘ Wykehamica’ 
among his authorities as if its value were 
equal to that of Mr. A. F. Leach’s ‘ History 
of Winchester College.’ Mr. Norgate’s 
account of the third Lord Egremont (Wynd- 
ham), the patron of art, errs absurdly on 
the side of reticence. He may, or may not, 
have been Lord Melbourne’s father (Land- 
seer was struck by the extraordinary like- 
ness), but there is no mystery whatever 
about the origin of the Leconfield peerage, 
as, indeed, the candid ‘ Debrett’ explains. 
Mr. O’ Donoghue does not seem to be aware 
that the appointment of Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt to execute the absurd statue of the 
Duke of Wellington which formerly stood 
upon Decimus Burton’s arch at Hyde Park 
Corner was, if Greville is to be believed, a 
job of Sir Frederick Trench’s. Mr. Courtney 
writes rather obscurely about Charles 
Wynn’s relations to the Grey Government. 
The Secretary at War threw up his office in 
the middle of the debates on the Reform 
Bill, causing thereby no inconsiderable 
sensation. 

We are sorry that the compilers of the 
lists of names could not discover a single 
British X. They might, perhaps, have 
stretched a point and included Xiphili- 
nus, the Greek monk, who has left us an 
epitome of some of the lost works of Dio 
Cassius which is instructive on the history 
of early England. A place should certainly 
have been found for Sir David Ximenes, said 
to have belonged to the family of the great 
Cardinal, who entered the British army in 
1794, was present at the capture of Ischia 
in 1809, served with distinction in India, 
rose to be colonel of the 16th Foot, and died 
in England in 1848 a lieutenant-general and 
a Knight of Hanover. Under the Y’s Mr. 
Seccombe might have mentioned that Ed- 
mund Yates’s novel ‘ Kissing the Rod’ was 
converted into a successful play, ‘The Million- 
aire,’ by the late G. W. Godfrey. Escott, 
the seat where died Sir William Yonge, a 
politician of mysteriously unsavoury reputa- 
tion in Georgian times, is situated not so 
much ‘near Honiton,” as Mr. Seccombe 
says, as near Ottery St. Mary. It is rather 
astonishing to find so distinguished an Anglo- 
Indian as Sir George Udney Yule dismissed 
with a brief paragraph, still the bare facts . 
of his life are correctly stated. Of the Z’s, 
a strongly incongruous set of people, we 
need comment only on Zukertort, whose 
mastery of chess is described by the in- 
defatigable Mr. Seccombe with an ecstasy 
that would have been more fittingly bestowed 
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on some investigator of natural laws than 
on the exponent of a game. And so we bid 
a most appreciative farewell to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ preferring 
to discharge that ceremony now that Eng- 
lish literature in the person of Mr. John 
Morley has just been honouring publisher, 
editors, and contributors, rather than to 
wait for that necessary evil, the supple- 
mentary volumes. 





The *‘ Overland” to China. By Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. With Frontispiece, [llustra- 
tions, and Maps. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tus work is not a book of travel in the 
ordinary sense, but consists rather of a 
series of monographs on the countries 
visited by Mr. Colquhoun on his latest 
tour. The rapid progress which was being 
made with the Siberian railway, and the 
threatening aspect of affairs in China, pro- 
duced by the now celebrated coup d'état of the 
Empress Dowager (1898), suggested Peking 
as his first objective, and the overland route 
as his means of reachingit. From Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s account it does not appear that 
this much vaunted railway is either well or 
securely laid. It is the first attempt made 
by Russiau engineers to lay a line over so 
broken and mountainous a country, and 
though in time, no doubt, the imperfections 
will be rectified, it is not a line on which at 

resent a high rate of speed is possible, or 

y which the transport of large bodies: of 
troops and material could be easily effected. 

The traveller’s experiences by this route 
are not altogether pleasurable. The dis- 
comforts involved are considerable, the 
towns are in an unfinished and desolate 
condition, and the settlers are rough and 
untrustworthy :— 

‘**He [the settler] needs no books, for he 
cannot read. Uneducated and brutalized, wealth 
is no use to him; warmth, tobacco, and the 
nepenthe of intoxication alone appeal to his 
undeveloped instincts.” 


He has brought lying to the rank of a 
positive fine art, and he quotes Scripture 
with all the fervour of a Boer. The rich 
man is little in advance of his poorer neigh- 
bour. As Mr. Colquhoun says :— 


‘*The unique aspiration of the average mag- 
nate is the gross display of wealth, effected in 
true oriental fashion. For metaphorically as 
well as sartorially, the dress coat he so much 
affects is no guarantee of irreproachable linen 
beneath it ; his mansion, which costs a fortune, 
is comfortless; his retinues of servants dirty 
and inefficient ; and, of a stableful of horses, 
none is fit for his guest to ride. The generally 
accepted criterion of magnificence appears to be 
rey libations of champagne. A cigarette 

wl, too, hollowed from 4 solid gold 
nugget, stamps the fortunate possessor a 
Corinthian of taste. Or the man of cultured 
aspirations may—and unless rumour lies, some- 
times does—achieve refinement by having his 
sitting-room floor washed occasionally with 
Piper Heidsieck.” 

But in spite of its many imperfections 
and its unpromising surroundings, the 
overland route possesses distinct advan- 
tages over the way by sea. [Even in its 


present unfinished condition—the railwa 
only goes as far as Lake Baikal (1898)— 
it shortens the journey very considerably. 
The distance from Moscow to Peking 
can now be covered by its help in thirty 





days and a half, and it is possible to make 
the journey, travelling first class by rail, 
for 32/. 10s. as against 70/. charged by 
the shipping companies. Yet whatever the 
discomforts may be on the railway, they are 
as nothing compared with the difficulties of 
the route from Kiachta to Peking. On this 
part of the journey the traveller has to em- 
ploy no fewer than five methods of travel, 
viz., tarantass, telega, camels, camel-carts, 
and mule-litter. 

No wonder, after such experiences, that 
the approach to Peking created a pleasur- 
able excitement :— 


‘* Revealed at once from base to parapet, they 
[the city walls] dwarf all else to insignificance 
and fill the entire landscape. In the last rays 
of the afternoon sun the weather-beaten masonry 
is suffused with rose tints, the sands glow, and 
the moat beyond becomes a stream of molten 
gold.” 


But when the traveller is once within 
the walls all illusions disappear, and he is 
made to realize to the full all the squalor 
and filth for which Eastern cities are 
notorious. Of the streets Mr. Colquhoun 
says :— 

‘*During the summer rains these thoroughfares 
become sloughs of unimaginable despond. Men 
and mules have been drowned in the cesspools 
which form between the houses and the em- 
bankment, and even the street in which the 
foreign legations are situated is not much better. 
Outside the Netherlands Legation a few years 
ago a pond of this sort was appropriately named 
the Zuyder Zee. Fishing ‘ waders’ would form 
a useful adjunct to evening dress for any one 
rash enough to venture out on foot when the 
rains are at their worst. A Russian Chargé has 
been known to ride out to dine with his United 
States colleague ‘ pick-a-back’ on a Cossack of 
the escort. When cesspools, footpaths, and 
boundary stones are thus submerged, only an 
habitué who remembers the bearings of every 
stone and every hole could make the journey to 
the club without risk.” 


At the time of his visit, also, Mr. Col- 
quhoun found that the attitude of the 
people was distinctly hostile. Opprobrious 
epithets and insulting remarks saluted the 
foreigner at every street corner, and it is 


‘‘only the ever present fear of bodily chastise- 
ment that restrains the populace to an attitude 
of sullen dislike, or, at the very best, of polite 
indifference.” 

This attitude of the people is but a 
reflection of the conduct of the mandarins 
towards the European representatives. Mr. 
Colquhoun gives an amusing instance of the 
difference in behaviour of the same Chinese 
official in St. Petersburg, and when under 
the influence of Peking society :— - 


‘*A member of the Tsungli Yamén a few 
years ago, as Chinese Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, became extremely intimate with Count 
Cassini—dropping in without ceremony to lunch, 
driving out with the Count, and so forth. But 
though the Chinaman afterwards found himself 
in his own capital at the same time as his former 
friend—who meanwhile had become minister to 
China—much to the Count’s half-amused dis- 
gust, he carefully avoided the Russian Legation, 
except when visiting it with his colleagues as a 
unit of the Tsungli Yamén; nor did he ever 
show signs of remembering the old days on the 
Neva.” 

All this is absurd, but it has its serious 
side, as has lately been proved, and it is a 
matter of surprise and concern that, though 
the foreign legations have been establishe1 





in Peking for forty years, the attitude of’ 


the officials and people should be still so 
fixedly hostile to them. 

All that Mr. Colquhoun writes about 
Peking will be read with attention, 
more especially at the present time. 
He has the pen of a ready writer, 
and is accustomed to observe and criticize, 
In this, as in all the other chapters of 
the book, much will be found which 
is both amusing and interesting, though 
many will probably dissent from his views 
on Russia’s mission and the disintegration 
of the empire which he so fully expounds, 
But no such qualification is necessary with 
regard to the policy which he advocates on 
the Yangtsze Kiang. As to political affairs 
on the Yangtsze, the author is a successful 
prophet :— 

‘*The Revolution in China is penning with 
great rapidity, and though it is impossible for 
any one to foretell the issue of the various dis- 
turbances in the provinces, any more than to 
foresee the outcome of the Palace feud in Peking, 
yet it is folly to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
the elements of great changes are in active con- 
flict, and that unless controlled and guided by 
some strong but kindly influence they cannot 
but lead to widespread calamity. The prestige 
of the dynasty has been shattered, first by the 
shock of the Japanese war, and next by the 
bullying of Russia, France, and Germany. 
The Viceroys and governors are necessarily 

aralyzed by the recent events in Peking. Not 

nowing which side would eventually issue 
triumphant from the struggle, they have mostly 
assumed the attitude of sitting on the fence. 
As regards the relations to foreigners, they are 
particularly circumspect, and wait to see whether 
hostility or friendship to them is likely to be 
the winning card.” 


He points out—and his wisdom is justified 
by its children—that the object of Eng- 
land should be to support the authority 
of the rulers of these provinces in every 
way in its power. The regions which 
border on the mighty river are the 
richest in the empire, and the viceroys who 
hold sway in them are the possessors of 
more complete power than that enjoyed by 
any individual minister, however exalted, 
in Peking. Their armies are to be reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands, and their fleets, 
though comparatively weak, represent a cer- 
tain potentiality. Recent events have shown 
that they are able to hold in check the ele- 
ments of disorder throughout the greater 
portion of the kingdom. The fiats which 
have been issued from Wuchang and Nan- 
king have given peace to all but the north- 
eastern districts of the state, where the 
influence of the Court is supreme. Chang 
Chihtung and Liu K‘iunyi have thus saved 
the empire from general anarchy, and when 
the Boxer difficulty is at an end it is 
on these men and others like them that 
the hope of the country will rest. That Mr. 
Colquhoun grasped the position of affairs 
on the Yangtsze Kiang events have thus 
proved, and it is much to be hoped that the 
advice he has tendered will be followed. 
Two years have elapsed since we reviewed 
Mr. Colquhoun’s book with the somewhat 
significant title ‘China in Transformation,’ 
and the present volume will be found equally 
valuable and suggestive. 
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SOCIETY. 


Epistole Academica Oxon.—Registrum F.: 
a Collection of Letters and other Miscel- 
laneous Documents illustrative of Academical 
Life and Studies at Oxford in the Fifteenth 
Century. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Anstey. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Survey of the Antiquities of the City of 
Oxford. Composed in 1661-6 by Anthony 
Wood. Edited by Andrew Clark. Vol. ITI. 
Addenda and Indexes. (Same publishers.) 

Oxford Topography: an Essay. By Herbert 
Hurst. Old Plans of Oxford. (Same 
publishers.) 


Ir is before all things the function of a 
learned publishing society to put into print 
texts which from their nature — their 
obscurity or their lack of general interest— 
could not possibly be undertaken by any 
publisher. The Oxford Historical Society 
may therefore be congratulated upon the 
courage it has shown in printing a com- 
lete edition of one of the University 

egisters—that known as F., or Farley’s 
Register. It is of real importance to be 
placed in possession of the entire book, con- 
taining copies of the letters dispatched, and 
also in many cases of those received, by the 
University of Oxford from 1421 to 1503. 
The editor, too, is no novice in'the study of 
university archives, for it is he who more 
than thirty years ago put forth the two 
volumes of ‘Munimenta Academica’ in the 
series of ‘‘ Chronicles and Memorials,” pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. He has dealt with the difficult 
text in a praiseworthy manner, and if in 
what we have to say we shall indicate a 
different view of the value to be attached 
to the letters he prints, we are anxious 
to express without ambiguity a sincere 
appreciation of his labours. It will be well 
to state at the outset that the documents 
are throughout printed in extenso, with a 
very full summary prefixed to each, and 
that the book is prefaced with an ample 
introduction dealing with the chief points 
of interest raised by it. 

Our main criticism of Mr. Anstey’s work 
is that he attributes too much importance to 
the formal element in the letters, and does 
not bring out their material purport. His 
summaries are mainly based upon the pre- 
ambles, and he himself confesses that the 
letters 
‘are all conceived in the most general terms, 
the details of the business and all the circum- 
stances of the difficulty are, unfortunately for 
us, left to be supplied by word of mouth of the 
messenger, who ‘vomere verbi will unfold the 
matter at full length.” 

This is to a considerable extent true, but 
not altogether, for in many instances the 
facts were notorious, and the letter is merely 
an appeal to an influential person to inter- 
vene in a case of the nature of which he 
was already cognizant. But Mr. Anstey, 
with all his experience, has not realized 
how much the language of such letters was 
what lawyers call ‘common form,” and he 
summarizes their preambles with as much 
Seriousness as though they were specially 
composed for every occasion. If, however, 
the particular formularies in use in the 
fifteenth century were extant, we should 








| find that a very large portion of these 


texts were simply copied from the appro- 
priate rubric in the accepted ‘ Ready Letter- 
Writer.’ Most of the letters testimonial are, 
indeed, not set out because they were sub 
forma communi, but many other letters are 
only a shade less formal. Moreover, whereas 
it is frequently possible to explain from 
other sources the precise purpose for which 
a particular letter was written, Mr. Anstey 
has carefully omitted to supply any data of 
this sort. For example, letter 139 is headed 


‘* To the Bishop of Exeter. 

‘*By your favour to Master Snetesham you 

have conferred a benefit upon us all. He is a 
man of excellent learning and morals ; and great 
humility, and at the same time an indefatigable 
preacher; in all respects deserving of pro- 
motion,” 
Now the words in the original summarized 
in the second sentence may be found, with 
hardly a change, in other letters (¢.9., 109), 
and are purely formal; while the concluding 
words, “in all respects deserving of pro- 
motion,” have nothing to correspond to 
them in the Latin, which simply thanks the 
bishop for appointing Mr. Snetesham eccle- 
siasticum ad honorem. But why not add that 
this estimable clergyman was at the date of 
the letter (March, 1438/9) made Chancellor 
of Exeter ? 

Sometimes Mr. Anstey magnifies the im- 
portance of details in a surprising manner. 
It is well known that scribes of registers 
were apt now and then, with no apparent 
reason, to head documents with some pious 
expression or invocation, such as “ Jesus: 
Maria.” Mr. Anstey, however, thinks that 
there is a definite cause for such insertions ; 
they occur 
‘“*at very critical junctures in the affairs of the 
university, as in the case of......the proposed 
burning at the stake (as was reported) of Philipp 
Norreys at Oxford ; and I take them to be ex- 
pressions of the anxiety naturally then felt.” 


But the words in question appear above a 
copy of letters testimonial (No. 56) without 
any distinguishing features (cf. No. 67, &c.), 
and bearing date 1431, whereas Norreys, or 
Norris, did not get into trouble until seven 
years later. He was, in fact, an opponent 
of the mendicant friars, and he lived to 
become Dean of St. Patrick’s. But as for 
the significance of the heading, we find 
‘Jesus: Maria: Anna! orate” written above 
letters testimonial sub forma communi on 
. 186. 
. Mr. Anstey’s determination to present the 
book, the whole book, and nothing but 
the book, is in some ways laudable ; for the 
temptation to digress is one that presses 
heavily on editors, and most of all on editors 
of very dry texts. But we think that the 
self-restraint exercised in the present in- 
stance is sometimes carried to extremes. 
Mr. Anstey would have made his book far 
more valuable to students if he had occasion- 
ally condescended to give a reference in a 
foot-note. For example, when printing a 
letter to Archbishop Chichele, submitting to 
him a copy of the statute regulating a chest 
endowed by him, he might reasonably 
have been expected to cite the statute 
itself, which he inserted in the ‘ Munimenta 
Academica,’ i. 291-9. The editor in his 
preface rightly dwells upon the importance 
of the documents he publishes bearing upon 
the early history of the university library ; 


but he has omitted to state that the valuable 
catalogues of the books presented by Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, were already 
published by himself from the same ori- 
ginal in the work quoted above, ii. 758-72. 
It might even be said that Anthony Wood, 
in his ‘History and Antiquities,’ has 
exhausted most of the interest of the 
volume by his summaries and extracts 
for the years which it includes. But this 
criticism would not be altogether fair, since 
it is evident that Wood read registers too 
rapidly, and sometimes cited passages to 
wrong purpose. Still, without Wood at 
one’s side it is impossible to follow Mr. 
Anstey’s text intelligently. Sir Henry 
Maxwell Lyte, too, has made extensive use 
of the book in his ‘ History of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.’ 

A curious illustration of the indifference— 
or was it adulation ?—with which the suc- 
cessive changes in the Government were 
accepted by the University is furnished 
by two letters, addressed respectively to 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. in December, 
1470, and June, 1471, each congratulating 
the king on his restoration. Here is an 
extract from each side by side :— 


Tua igitur singularissima 
gratia, quam almam in Uni- 
versitatem matrem nostram 
pre victoriosissimis ac pre- 
clarissimis progenitoribus 
tuis, hujus nobilissimi regni 
monarchis inclitissimis, ac- 
tenus semper benignissime 
magnificentissimeque osten- 
disti,freti, tuam celsitudinem 
iterum atque iterum majorem 
in modum quesumus et 
oramus bumillime, quatinus 
eodem te  gratiosissimo 
animo in nos nostramque 
almam matrem,quo hucusque 
fueris, semper posthac fore 
sentiamus. Nos vero omnes 
—ita quidem esse debemus— 


Tua igitur adundantissima 
gratia, quam almam in Uni- 
versitatem nostram hactenus 
benignissime magnificentis- 
simeque ostendisti, freti, 
tuam celsitudinem iterum 
atque iterum quesumus ac 
oramus humillime, quatinus 
eodem graciosissimo animo 
in nos nostramque almam 
matrem, quo hucusque fueris, 
nunquam posthac fore de- 
sinas. Nos vero omnes tue 
celsitudinis, ut esse profecto 
debitum est, futuros pol- 
licemur perpetuos obser- 
vantissimos oratores. Et 
optime semper valeat, longa- 
que secula felicissime vivat 





tue celsitudinis perpetuos tua majestas regis. serenis- 
pollicemur observantissimos sime ac graciosissime prin- 
oratores. Bt optime valeat, ceps. 

longaque secula felicissime 

vivat, tua majestas regia, 

serenissime et gratiosissime 

princeps. 

On the whole, the Lancastrian con- 
gratulation reads more spontaneously than 
the Yorkist, but both seem to be taken 
from the same copybook. This is the 
drawback of the whole series—one can 
never be sure that one is reading a genuine 
expression of opinion or _ sentiment. 
Although, however, the actual amount of 
matter of interest contained in Mr. Anstey’s 
two volumes is not large, and has to a 
great extent been forestalled, thanks are 
no less. due to the editor for the pains 
he has bestowed upon the work. The index 
is full and usually accurate; but the 
Dean of Lichfield has been accidentally in- 
cluded under the heading of Dr. “‘ Lichfield 
or Lychfyld.”’ 

Anthony Wood’s ‘Survey of the Anti- 
quities of the City of Oxford’ carries one 
from the University to the city; but its 
concluding volume, modestly styled ‘ Addenda 
and Indexes,’ contains much that will be 
welcomed by those concerned with the study 
of either. It includes lists of mayors and 
bailiffs, members of Parliament, &c., institu- 
tions to benefices, monumental inscriptions, 
and extracts from parish registers. Sub- 
stantially, it corresponds to a part of Wood’s 
great work which he never wrote out, and 
of which, in fact, he left only collections 
preparatory to a draft of the chapters 
contemplated. Mr. Clark has added an 
immense amount of matter to that which he 
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found, and has collated many other manu- 
script sources. The full indexes complete 
worthily a considerable undertaking, carried 
out as probably no one but Mr. Clark could 
have done it. 

Mr. Hurst’s essay on ‘Oxford Topo- 
graphy’ stands on a different plane. It is 
the work of a diligent antiquary who has 
studied the available authorities, some of 
them in manuscript, with laudable care, and 
who has also explored every alteration made 
in his city and every foundation exposed 
for many years past. He does not, how- 
ever, write in a happy style, and his book 
cannot be perused without a certain effort. 
Still, when they have overcome the pre- 
liminary difficulties his readers will recognize 
that he has made a serious contribution to 
the literature of a subject which, in spite of all 
that has been done for it, remains in many 
ways obscure—the detailed topography of 
the ancient streets and streams and houses 
of Oxford. The book takes the form of 
a commentary on the perambulation of the 
city contained in Leonard Hutten’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of Oxford’ (1625-30), the text of 
which is here reprinted ; but its chief pur- 
pose is to explain the accompanying collec- 
tion of ‘ Plans,’ which is contained in a 
handsome portfolio measuring nearly 23 
by 16 inches. It includes photographic 
reproductions of Agas’s well-known map 
(1578-88) from the unique but imper- 
fect copy in the Bodleian of Whittlesey’s 
engraving of a perfect copy of the same, of 
Hollar’s plan (1643), and of Loggan’s plan 
(1675), making in all fifteen plates. The 
reproductions are in all points excellent, 
and that of the unique Agas, though, from 
the state of the original, by no means easy 
to explore, is especially valuable. Mr. 
Hurst’s running commentary is a most 
serviceable aid to their study. There are a 
good many small criticisms that we should 
like to make on the expositor’s views, but 
such discussion would go into matters too 
local in interest to be suitable for the columns 
of the Atheneum. 








Ralph Fitch, England’s Pioneer to India and 
Burma, his Companions and Contemporaries. 
With his Remarkable Narrative told in 
his own Words. By T. Horton Ryley. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Frovupez, in his striking essay on ‘Eng- 
land’s Forgotten Worthies,’ states that 
Richard Hakluyt’s five volumes of travels 
may be 
** called the Prose Epic of the modern English 
nation. They contain the heroic tales of the 
exploits of the great men in whom the new era 
was inaugurated ; not mythic like the Iliads and 
the Eddas, but plain broad narratives of sub- 
stantial facts which rival legend in interest and 
grandeur. What the old epics were to the royally 
or nobly born, this modern epic is to the common 
people.” 

He adds :— 


‘* We can conceive nothing, not the songs of 
Homer himself, which could be read among us 
with more enthusiastic interest than these plain, 
massive tales; and a people’s edition of them 
in these days, when the writings of Ainsworth 
and Eugéne Sue circulate in tens of thousands, 
would perhaps be the most blessed antidote 
which could be bestowed upon us.” 


In these days writings far worse than 
any of Ainsworth’s circulate in tens of 





thousands, but the blessed antidote has not 
been bestowed upon us. Since Froude wrote 
his review the Hakluyt Society has issued 
many volumes of travels better edited than 
those which Froude criticized; but the 
travels have been chosen on no uniform 
plan, and the Hakluyt Society is only now 
going to perform its primary duty of 
giving us an accurate reprint of Richard 
Hakluyt’s five priceless volumes. After this 
has been done, then will be the proper time 
to produce narratives hitherto unpublished 
of other voyages. In these days, when large 
libraries have been founded in every part 
of our empire, a good edition of Hakluyt 
should entail no cost on the Society. Froude 
reminds us that the five- volume quarto 
edition published in 1811, “so little people 
then cared for the exploits of their ancestors,” 
consisted but of 270 copies. However, year 
by year Englishmen have learnt to take a 
keener interest in the exploits of their an- 
cestors, and a proof of this awakening is the 
fact that not the Hakluyt Society, but a pri- 
vate firm have found it worth their while 
to republish the travels of Ralph Fitch pre- 
served by Hakluyt. The narrative is not 
oaypery 4 striking in itself, nor one of the 

est, but is the first account of India issued 
by an Englishman who had visited the 
country. It confirmed what the translation 
of the travels of Ceesar Frederick had already 
revealed—the magnificent possibilities of 
English commerce. 

To Ralph Fitch does not belong the 
honour of being the first Englishman who 
visited India. In 1579 the Rev. Thomas 
Stevens, S.J., went out to join the Jesuit 
establishment founded at Goa under the Por- 
tuguese, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived at the Portuguese capital, where he 
died doing his Master’s work. Ralph Fitch 
went on another mission. He was one of 
a small party who, under the leadership of 
Master John Newberie, went forth “with a 
curteous and honest boldnesse ” to visit the 
most distant places of the world, 

‘*not without good wille and intention to intro- 
duce the trade of merchandize of al nations, 
whatsouer they can, by which meanes the 
mutual and friendly trafique of merchandize on 
both sides may come.” 

So ran the royal letter addressed to the Em- 
peror Akbar (‘‘the most inuincible and 
most mightie prince, lord Zelabdin Echebar, 
king of Cambaya, Inuincible Emperor,” 
&c.) which Queen Elizabeth gave to Master 
John Newberie as a mark of encouragement. 
Her Majesty also gave him a similar missive 
to the Emperor of China. In the year of 
our Lord 1583, 

‘*T Ralph Fitch of London Marchant being 
desirous to see the Countreys of the East India, 
in the company of Mr. John Newberie Marchant 
(which had been at Ormus once before) of 
William Leedes Jeweller, and James Story 
Painter, did ship my selfe in a ship of London 
called the Tyger wherein we went for Tripolis 
in Syria.” 

In 1606 was produced ‘Macbeth,’ and all 
know “Her husband to Aleppo gone, 
master of the Tiger.” This, as has been 
pointed out, is one of the clearest pieces of 
evidence known of Shakspeare’s use of the 
text of Hakluyt. 

From Tripolis Fitch and his companions 
proceeded by caravan to Aleppo, and, taking 
boat on the Euphrates, drifted down, as 


| Fitch states, to Babylon. 





But Fitch’s de- 
scription of Babylon refers to Bagdad, he 
having been misled by Cesar Frederick, 
who gives an identical account of Bagdad 
under the name of Babilon, “so vulgarly 
and falsely it is called.” ‘‘The true name 
is Bagdet,’”’ Purchas observes. Mr. Ryley 
writes :— 

‘“*To some extent it must be admitted—as 
Mr. W. Foster, Secretary of the Hakluyt 
Society, has suggested—that Fitch’s relation is 
based on the framework of that of Cesar 
Frederick, the Venetian merchant, which was 
Englished before his return in 1591. Cesar 
Frederick left Venice twenty years earlier—in 
1563—pursuing the same course to the far 
East. There is certainly much similarity in the 
two accounts of the first portion of the common 
journey, from Tripoli to Aleppo and down the 
Euphrates and Tigris to Ormuz. But at this 
point our traveller begins an entirely new story, 
relates a new set of adventures, and even where 
the Venetian and Englishman come to describe 
the same cities and scenes we have in the fol- 
lowing narrative the advantage of looking at 
them for the first time through English eyes.” 

Having collated Ceesar Frederick’s narra- 

tive with Fitch’s, we shall be able to show 
that the English merchant took more than 
the framework from the Venetian. From 
Bagdad Fitch and his companions made 
their way to Basora, and from there they 
sailed down the Persian Gulf to Ormuz 
‘*in a certain shippe made of boardes and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of 
the huske of cocoes, and certain cane or straw 
leaves sowed upon the seames of the boardes, 
which is the cause that they leake very much.” 
And it is the cause why they do not easily 
sink. That ‘certain shippe” can be seen 
at the present day in the harbour of 
Bombay. Shortly after their arrival at 
Ormuz the Englishmen were put in prison, 
‘and had part of our goods taken from vs by 
the Captaine of the Castle, whose name was 
Don Mathias de Albuquerque ; and from hence 
the eleuenth of October he shipped vs and sent 
vs for Goa vnto the Viceroy.” 
On their arrival at Goa, on November 29th, 
they were again put “‘into a faire strong 
prison, were we cgntinued until the 20 of 
December.” 

‘*Tt was the will of God that we found there 
2 Padres, the one an Englishman, the other a 
Flemming. The Englishman’s name is Padre 
Thomas Stevens the other’s Padre Macro, of the 
order of S. Paul. These did sue for vs vnto 
the Viceroy and other officers and stood vs in 
as much stead, as our lieues and goods were 
woorth : for if they had not stuck to vs, if we 
had escaped with our liues, yet we had long 
imprisonment.” 

After fourteen days’ imprisonment the 
Englishmen were released, the said Padres 
having found sureties for them to the extent 
of 2,000 ducats that they ‘should not 
depart the country without the licence of 
the Viceroy.” According to John Huyghen 
van Linschoten, the young Dutchman who 
at the time was in the train of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, the first to be released was 
James Story, painter, who, Fitch tells us, 
belonged to the Order of St. Paul, and 
‘partly for feare and partlie for want of 
means promised them to become a Jesuite.” 
His release was mainly due to his being a 
painter, 

‘‘whereof there are but few in India, and 
that they had great need of him to paint 


their church, which otherwise would cost them 
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great charges, to bring one from Portugal, they 
were glad hoping in time to get the rest of them 
with their money.” 

The first Englishmen found India 
‘‘a braue and pleasant countrey, and very 
fruitfull. The day and the night are all of one 


length, very little difference, and marueilous. 


great store of fruits. For all our great troubles 
yet are we fat and well liking, for victuals are 
here plentie and good cheape.” 

Newberie and his companions, on being 

released from prison, 
‘‘hyred a house and began to set open shoppe. 
So that they uttered much ware, and were pre- 
sently well knowne because they alwaies re- 
spected Gentlemen, specially such as bought 
their Wares shewing great courtesie and honour 
unto them, whereby they wonne much credit, 
and were beloved of all men, so that everie man 
favoured them, and was willing to doe them 
pleasure.” 

If the merchant princes of Calcutta and 
Bombay followed more closely the good 
example set by the first Englishmen they 
would have less cause to complain that 
trade was drifting into the hands of other 
nations, who take more trouble to under- 
stand the habits, feelings, and prejudices 
of theircustomers. But though the English- 
men fell ‘‘into so great favour that no man 
carried an Evill eye, no nor an Evill thought 
towards them,” the Jesuits ceased not 
“to put them in feare that they should bee 
sent into Portingall to the King, counselling 
them to yeeld themselves into their Cloyster, 
a if they did they would defend them from 
all. 

Linschoten explains the reason why the 
Jesuits were so anxious to make converts 
of them :— 

“The Dutch Jesuites had secretlie bene ad- 
vertised of great summes of money which they 
had about them, and sought to get the same into 
their fingers, for that the first vowe and promise 
(of) their order, is to procure the welfare of 
their said order, by what means soever it be.” 

To escape the importunities of the 
Jesuits, John Newberie and his companions 
determined to depart from Goa, ‘and 
secretly by means of contrarie friends, they 
implyed their money in precious stones, 
which the better to effect, one of them was 
a Steen plyer (polisher of precious stones).”’ 
On a Whit Sunday they made their escape 
and proceeded to Bellergan (Belgaum), 
“where there is a great market kept for 
Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires, and many 
other soft stones.”” From hence 
“we went for Golconda......Here and in the 
kingdom of Hidalcan, and in the countrey of the 
King of Decan bee the Diamants found of the 
olde water. It is a very faire towne, pleasant 
with faire houses of bricke and timber, it 
aboundeth with great store of fruites and fresh 
water.” 

Though the diamond has made Golconda a 
household word in Europe, none was ever 
found there. It was a prison-fortress in 
which the diamonds were cut and stored. 
The mines were, as Tavernier, who visited 
them, informs us, at Raulconda (the modern 
Ramulkota), ‘‘ some five days south of Gol- 
conda, and eight or nine marches from 
Vizapore (Bijapur).” Ralph Fitch de- 
scribes Bijapur as “a very great towne 
where the king doeth keepe his courte. 
Here they haue good store of gold and 
siluer; their houses are of stone, very faire 
and high.’”’ From Golconda Fitch travelled 





through the Central Provinces to Agra, “a 
very great citie, built with stone hauing faire 
and large streetes.” Five-and-twenty years 
before his arrival (1585) the great Akbar 
had made Agra the capital of the Mogul 
Empire, and taken up bis residence in the 
citadel. In 1560 the present fort was com- 
menced, and three years later Fatehpur 
Sikri, twelve miles from Agra, was selected 
as a royal residence. Fitch found them 
‘two very great cities, either of them much 
greater than London and very populous.” 
He does not, however, like Bernier or 
Tavernier, furnish any description of 
them, of the gorgeous scenes he must 
have witnessed at the Court of Akbar, of 
the famous monarch, of the life he and his 
companions led, or the adventures which 
befell them. His bald and meagre account 
of Agra would be applicable to any other 
Indian capital, and reads very like a com- 
pilation. 

The narrator and his companions stayed, 
he tells us, at Fatehpur Sikri till Septem- 
ber 28th, 1585. Then Master John Newberie 
took his journey towards Lahore, determin- 
ing to make thence for Persia and then for 
Aleppo or Constantinople, and directed 
Fitch ‘to goe for Bengala and for Pegu, 
and did promise me, if it pleased God, to 
meet me in Bengala within two yeres with 
a shippe out of England.” Leedes, the 
jeweller, remained behind, having taken 
service with Akbar, who “ did entertaine him 
very well, and gaue him an house and fiue 
slaves, an horse, and euery day sixe S.S. 
in money.” From Agra Fitch went to 
‘“Prage” (Prayag, the ancient name of 
Allahabad, by which the city is still 
known among the Hindu population), and 
thence proceeded to Benares. Three cen- 
turies have rolled away since he visited the 
sacred city, but the immortal East is 
not affected by time, and the sights he saw 
are still to be seen at the present hour. 
Here is one of them :— 

‘*Moreuer, they haue a great place made of 

stone like to a well with steppes to goe downe ; 
wherein the water standeth very foull and 
stinketh: for the great quantitie of flowers, 
which continually they throwe into it, doe make 
it stinke. There be alwayes many people in it ; 
for they say when they wash themselues in it 
that their sinnes be forgiuen them, because 
God, as they say, did wash himselfe in that 
place.” 
The modern traveller sees the quadrangle 
of the Gyan Keep, or Well of Knowledge, 
filled with mendicants, pilgrims, aristocratic 
Brahmans, women, and children pushing 
forward in order to throw into the stagnant 
greenish water offerings of flowers. A 
Brahman draws a silver goblet full of the 
liquid, and with a look of rapt ecstasy a 
woman drains the fluid, which exhales a 
footid smell. To cleanse that well might cost 
us an empire. 

From Benares, Fitch tells us, he went to 
Patanaw (Patna), ‘a very long and a very 
great towne” :— 

‘‘Here at Patanaw they finde gold in this 
manner. They digge deep pits in the earth, 
and wash the earth in great bolles, and therein 
they finde the gold, and they make the pits 





Bengal. ‘‘Great trade and traffique is 
here of cotton and of cloth of cotton.’’ 
Thence he journeyed into the country 
of Ciuche (Kutch Behar), ‘‘ which lieth 25 
dayes journey Northwards from Tanda.” 
He records what he heard of Bhutan and 
the traffic from beyond the Himalayas, but 
instead of journeying northward from Kutch 
Behar he made his way to Hughli, *‘ which is 
the place where the Portugals keep in the 
country of Bengala, which standeth in 
23 degrees of Northerly latitude, and 
standeth a league from Satagan : they call it 
Porte Pinqueno.”  ‘‘Satagan is,” writes 
Fitch, ‘‘a faire citie for a citie of the 
Moores and very plentiful of all things.” 
“The citie of Satagan,” writes Czsar 
Frederick, ‘‘is a reasonable faire citie for a 
citie of the Moores, abounding with all 
things.’ From Satagan Fitch travelled 
eastward to the country of Tippara, and 
thence south to Chatigam, the Porto Grande 
of the Portuguese, now known as Chitta- 
gong. From this port he states he pro- 
ceeded up one of the mouths of the Ganges 
to Racola (Barisol) and Serrepore, thence 
to Sinnergan, ‘“‘a town sixe leagues from 
Serrepore, where there is the best and finest 
cloth made of cotton that is in all India.” 
Sinnergan has been identified by Cun- 
ningham as Sunargaon, the ancient Moham- 
medan capital of East Bengal, now an 
insignificant village called Painam in the 
Dacca district. The best and finest cloth 
made of cotton was the far-famed Dacca 
muslin. It is, however, incorrect to identify 
Serrepore, as Mr. Ryley does, with Serampur, 
the famous Danish settlement, for that is cer- 
tainly more than six leaguesfrom Sunargaon. 

Fitch informs us “that he went from 
Serrepore the 28th of Nouember, 1586, for 
Pegu in a small ship or foist of one Albert 
Carauallos.” His narrative of his journey 
is obscure, and his sketches of Burmese life- 
and mannersare taken from Cesar Frederick. 
There is considerable skill and cunning 
shown in the way the English translation 
of the Venetian has been borrowed. Regard- 
ing Pegu, Ceesar Frederick states :— 

‘* By the helpe of God we came safe to Pegu, 
which are two cities, the olde and the newe, in 
the olde citie are the marchant strangers, and 
marchants of the countrey, for there are the 
greatest doings, and the greatest trade. The 
citie is not very great, but it hath very great 
suburbes. Their houses be made with canes 
and covered with leaues, or with strawe, but the 
marchants haue all one house or magasin, which 
house they call Godon which is made of brickes, 
and there they put all their goods of any value, 
to saue them from the often mischances that 
there happen to houses made of such stuffe.” 


The English traveller writes :— 


‘‘ Pegu is a citie very great, strong, and 
very faire, with walles of stone, and great 
ditches round about it. There are two townes, 
the old towne and the newe. In the old towne 
are all the marchants strangers, and very many 
marchants of the countrey. All the goods are 
sold in the olde towne which is very great, and 
hath many suburbes round about it, and all 
the houses are made of Canes which they call 
Bambos and bee covered with strawe. In your 
house you haue a Warehouse which they call 
Godon, which is made of bricke to put your 





round about with bricke, that the earth fall 
not in.” 

Five months after leaving Agra Fitch © 
found himself at Tanda, now a petty 
village, but at that time the capital of . 





goods in, for often times they take fire and 


| burne in an houre foure or five hundred 


houses; so that if the Godon were not, you 


‘ should bee in danger to haue all burned, if any 


winde should rise at a trice.” 
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Again, Cesar Frederick writes :— 


‘*Truly it may be a kings house: within the 
gate there is a faire large court, from the one 
side to the other, wherein there are made 
places for the strongest and stoutest elephants 
appointed for the seruice of the Kings person, 
and amongst all other elephants, he hath foure 
that be white, a thing so rare that « man shall 
hardly finde another king that hath any such, 
and if this king knowe any other that hath 
white elephantes he sendeth for them as fora 
gift. The time that I was there, there were two 
brought out of a farre country, and that cost me 
something the sight of them, for they com- 
maund the marchants to go to see them, and 
they must giue somewhat to the men that bring 
them ; the brokers of the marchants giue for 
every man halfe a duckat which they call a 
Tansa which amounteth to a great summe, for 
the number of merchants that are in that citie.” 

Fitch follows this with :— 

‘* Within the first gate of the Kings house is 
a great large roome, on both sides whereof are 
houses made for the Kings elephants, which be 
maruelous great and faire, and are brought up 
to warres and in seruice of the King. And 
among the rest he hath four white elephants, 
which are very rich and rare: for there is none 
other king which hath them but he: if any other 
king hath one hee will send unto him for it. When 
any of these white elephants is brought vnnto 
the king all the merchants in the city are com- 
manded to see them, and to giue him a present 
of halfe a ducat, which doth come to a great 
summe: for that there are many merchants in 
the city.” 

Fitch’s account how the white elephants 
go to the river ‘“‘ under a canopy of cloth of 
golde, and their feet are washed in a siluer 
basin,” is taken verbatim from Cesar Fre- 
derick. The description of the manner of 
hunting the wild elephant, the account of the 
king’s riches, his mode of giving an audience, 
are all also from the Venetian. The Eng- 
lishman explains :— 

‘* Here I thought good, before I make an end 
of this my booke to declare some things which 
India and the countrey farther Eastward do 
bring forth.” 

Ceesar Frederick states :— 

‘*I thinke it very necessary before I ende my 
voyage to reason somewhat, and to showe what 
fruites the Indies do yield and bring forth.” 

Fitch’s account of the products of India 
is also borrowed almost verbatim from Caesar 
Frederick’s, which is as follows :— 

‘* The Ginger groweth in this wise: the land 
is tilled and sowen, and the herbe is like to 
Tanizzo, and the roote is the ginger. These 
two spices grow in divers places. The Cloues 
come all from the Moluccas, which Moluccas 
are two Islands, not very great, and the tree 
that they grow on is like to our Lawrell tree.” 
Fitch copies thus :— 

**The ginger groweth like vnnto our garlike, 
and the root is the ginger: it is to be found in 
many parts of India. The cloues doe come from 
the Isles of the Moluccoes, which be diuers 
Tlands : theis tree is like our bay tree.” 

And soon. The account of musk is slightly 
altered from Cesar Frederick. 

On January 10th, 1588, Fitch, according 
to his own account, sailed from Pegu for 
Malacca, where he arrived February 8th. 
In his account of Malacca and Sumatra and 
the voyage to Japan there is a strong re- 
semblance to Cxsar Frederick’s narrative. 
On March 29th, 1588, Fitch tells us, he 
returned from Malacca to Pegu, where 
he remained the second time until Septem- 
ber 17th. He reached Bengal in November, 





and embarked for Cochin on February 3rd, 


1589. He reached Ceylon March 6th. His 
account of the island is very poor compared 
to that written by Linschoten, the first Eng- 
lish translation of whose work appeared in 
1598, only seven years after the return of 
Fitch. AtCochin, Fitch informs us, he was 
detained for nearly eight months, and it is 
a strange coincidence that Cesar Frederick 
also relates how he was marvellously dis- 
comfited ‘‘ because that all the yeare follow- 
ing there was no going for Portugal.” On 
November 2nd Fitch sailed for Goa, where 
he remained, he says, three days. Hence 
he proceeded up the coast to Chaul, where, 
after having remained three-and-twenty 
days, he left India for Ormuz. On April 
29th, 1591, he reached London, having 
been away from England eight years. He 
was a sturdy merchant, to whom must 
be assigned the credit of being the first 
English traveller in India. But many 
merchants from all parts of Europe went 
to India in those days to make money, a 
highly laudable object as long as it is gained 
by courage and adventure, and not by mere 
feverish speculation ; but to say that ‘‘ pos- 
terity is grateful” to Fitch, ‘‘ who is proved 
to have been the sole pioneer of British 
Empire in the East and Further East,” is to 
sacrifice accuracy to imperial jargon. He 
no doubt, by his experience and travels, con- 
firmed the story of the gorgeous East told 
by Cesar Frederick and Linschoten, and so 
may have helped to the establishment of the 
East India Company, while his travels will 
always be of historical interest, on account 
of his having been the first Englishman 
who travelled in India. Much praise is due 
to Mr. Horton Ryley for the labour and time 
he has devoted to editing them. His chapters 
on ‘Politics, Religious Freedom, and Trade 
(1570-83),” ‘‘ Adventure and Discovery,” 
and ‘‘ Three Men of the Times”’ prove with 
what care and width he has studied the sub- 
ject and the clearness with which he can 
comment on it. We welcome him as a recruit 
in a field where the harvest is plentiful, but 
the labourers are few and the reward most 
scanty. 








The Early History of English Poor Relief. 
By E. M. Leonard. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Ur to the present time the two authorities 

for the early history of English Poor Relief 

are the works of Sir F. Eden and Sir George 

Nicholls. But even the recent and revised 

edition of Nicholl’’s ‘History of the Eng- 

lish Poor Law’ is much out of date in its 
earlier sections; and this is not to be 
wondered at, for various sources of in- 
formation are now unlocked which were 
difficult of access or almost unknown forty 
years ago, when Nicholls’s work was first 
produced. There is ample room for a work 
in extension and in correction of anything 
yet published; consequently we felt con- 
siderable hopes on taking up this book that 
the opening was about to be suitably filled. 

The signs were all favourable, such as the 

Cambridge University Press as publishers, 

the simple dedication of indebtedness to 

Dr. Cunningham, and the fact that the 

author had been a student of the London 

School of Economics. The broad conclusion, 

however, that we have reached, after read- 

ing and re-reading these pages, is that it 





is a book of real value conveying a great 
deal of information not hitherto gleaned, 
but sadly marred by strongly expressed 
opinions based on slender foundations. The 
best advice that could have been given the 
author before publication would have been 
to strike the pen through all conclusions 
and conjectures, and to adopt the modest 
title of ‘‘ Further Facts illustrative of Early 
Poor Law Relief in England.” 

The two nearly new sources of informa- 
tion here so largely drawn upon are the 
orders of the Privy Council with the reports 
of the justices (particularly in the time of 
Charles I.) in the Public Record Office, 
and the municipal records of London and 
Norwich. Unfortunately, the examination 
of these documents seems to have at once 
filled the writer’s mind with the idea that 
the Elizabethan Poor Law Act remained 
almost a dead letter until 1629, and that 
after 1640 the thorough working of it fell 
into abeyance. The energy of the Privy 
Council during that period was undoubted, 
but it was the rule and not the exception 
for parishes to be systematically carrying 
out the Poor Law provisions when the Privy 
Council was silent on the subject. This 
exaggerated notion of the work accom- 
plished, and accomplished only by the Privy 
Council during the suspension of Parlia- 
mentary government, givesakindof key-note 
to these 400 pages, and considerably mars 
their general effect. 

In addition to the working of definite 
Poor Law enactments, considerable space is 
given to the discussion of the causes of 
pauperism in England in the sixteenth 
century. In this respect there are two 
decided drawbacks which interfere with 
any sound conclusions. The amount of 
charitable relief habitually granted by 
the monasteries is minimized, whilst the 
suppression of the guilds and chan- 
tries—a suppression which greatly in- 
tensified pauperism—is passed over. The 
gravest omission, however, is that there is 
no reference of any kind to the Elizabethan 
labour statute of 1562, which insisted on 
Quarter Sessions annually defining the hours 
and rate of wages. This severe Act, which 
repealed all the previous thirty-four labour 
Acts that had been passed since the days of 
Edward III., handed over the labourers, tied 
and bound, into the grasp of the employers, 
and multiplied pauperism, beggary, and 
improvidence far more than any other cause. 
The Act is casually cited in a foot-note 
towards the end of this work, but its 
bearing on the general question of pau- 
perism or the position of the labourer is 
ignored. It was a statute of the most 
arbitrary character, and could not be 
overlooked, for any justice neglecting to 
appear at the Easter Sessions to draw up 
the annual assessment was fined the great 
sum of 107. Any labourer breaking its pro- 
visions by receiving higher pay or working 
shorter hours was liable to a month’s 
imprisonment and 5/. fine, whilst any em- 


ployer paying a higher wage could be im- 
— for ten days and fined 5/. All 
etween fifteen and sixty, not otherwise 


employed, were compelled to work at hus- 


‘bandry. A like a was applied to 


women between twelve and forty. There 
were also a multitude of further harsh pro- 
visions. This statute, in conjunction with 
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the appalling greed that suppressed without 
any equivalent the works of mercy done by 
monastic houses, guilds, and chantries, and 
that under the plea of- stopping superstition 
closed the majority of schools and hos- 
pitals, was the cause of fully three-fourths 
of the Elizabethan pauperism, which at last 
forced the nation into a definite system of 
compulsory parochial relief. And yet on both 
points the author is practically silent. 
Although the thorough analysis supplied 
in these pages of the proceedings of the 
Privy Council with regard to poor relief, and 
of their frequent letters and orders to the 
justices of the different counties, is of real 
value, and opens up a branch of the subject 
hitherto much neglected, it is quite possible 
to exaggerate materially the influence 
and weight of the Council. In certain 
respects the Privy Council of the first 
half of the seventeenth century may be 
compared to the Local Government Board 
in the way it continued to remind the local 
officials of their duty, but it is going 
too far to say that “the administration of 
the Poor Law depended upon the action of 
the Privy Council.” The justices were not 
a set of dummies who only moved to carry 
out the laws when urgently pressed by 
Court officials. They were the leading 
gentlemen of the shire, and invariably 
included in their number the very Lords 
and Commons who, in conjunction with 
the Crown, made the laws they were called 
upon to administer. Miss Leonard shows 
that in 1597 a letter was sent by the Privy 
Council to all the justices drawing their 
attention to the execution of the new Poor 
Law, and that between 1597 and 1629 inter- 
ference of this kind was exceptional, and 
only put forth in times of special scarcity. 
It is next made manifest 
‘that from 1629 to 1640 the matter is altogether 
different, a commission is appointed, a new 
organization is introduced by the Book of 
Orders of 1630, and for nine years the pressure 
of the Council on the justices is constant and 
continuous.” 
Because of all this stir during that period, 
and the accident of the preservation of most 
of the papers of the central authority of that 
era, it is assumed that this was the halcyon 
period of Poor Law administration and of 
attention to the wants of the unemployed. 
It is not a little curious to note how com- 
pletely this book ignores, in its hasty and 
sweeping conclusions, the obvious fact that 
this very period synchronizes with the personal 
rule of the king and his Council, when Lords 
and Commons were never summoned to fulfil 
their constitutional functions, and also fails 
to see that in the absence of Parliament 
the Privy Council were compelled to super- 
vise domestic policy and home affairs in a 
manner which had never before been at- 
tempted, and which has never been renewed 
since 1640. The careful student of Privy 
Council action during the momentous years 
1629-40 knows well that that was the 
period when that body was obliged to busy 
itself with a great variety of details with 
which it had hitherto little or no connexion. 
Further, it is assumed in this book that 
after the Privy Council ceased actively to 
interfere efficient relief ceased, and that 
work was no longer found for the able- 
bodied poor. Parish books, Quarter Session 
minutes, and borough records up and down 








| the kingdom unite in showing the mis- 


take of these assumptions. The justices, 
so far as documentary evidence is concerned, 
were more active in Poor Law and other 
administrative work during the settled 
times of the Commonwealth than in the 
previous period, when they were for the 
most part aggrieved at representative 
government being set aside. The Derbyshire 
sessional papers, amongst others, afford 
proof of the variety of Poor Law business 
then transacted. The borough records of 
Northampton show that in 1647 the able- 
bodied labouring men of the town were set 
to work on the highways, 100/. being raised 
for that purpose from “those of ability.” 
It is also the custom, and not the exception, 
to find parishes providing spinning-wheels, 
cards for wool-combing, or saws for wood- 
cutting, as well as putting out lads as 
apprentices between 1640 and 1660. 

The justices’ reports to the Privy Council 
as to poor relief administration cease, as 
has been said, with the year 1639. The 
coming civil war was in the air, and the 
Council found that their time was chiefly 
occupied in enforcing the collection of 
moneys demanded by the Crown or in the 
raising of troops. Similar matters kept 
the justices employed. But it is not correct 
to state that ‘the system fell to pieces, and 
that the whole administration of poor relief 
became lax.” It stands, of course, to reason 
that when hostilities actually broke out, all 
administration of local as well as national 
laws would become lax in the districts 
affected; but it is remarkable to note, so far 
as a fairly wide and long-sustained experi- 
ence goes, that wherever documentary evi- 
dence exists, the fact is manifested that 
parochial business, and particularly parish 
relief, went on almost uninterruptedly, not 
only up to the date when Charles raised the 
royal standard at Nottingham, but right 
through the war, and was certainly main- 
tained after an exemplary fashion during 
the short period that the Commonwealth 
existed. Parish books that have been pre- 
served in the country districts of England 
—Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Suffolk, and Somerset 
might all be cited—abundantly prove this. 
The same view is substantiated by the 
local government documents of that period 
that are to be found in the collections of the 
British Museum. The accounts, for instance, 
of Broad Hembury, Devon, for 1643 show 
that a monthly rate of 17s. 44d. was levied 
for the poor, and each month is separately 
entered and balanced, with the fullest par- 
ticulars of the cases relieved; the lowest 
month was May, 11s. 7d., and the highest 
December, 2/. 6s. 8d. Or the volume of the 
Berkhampstead churchwardens’ accounts, 
from 1584 to 1748, might be consulted, 
when it would be found that the various 
details of parish government went on with 
just as much regularity between 1640 and 
1660 as at any other period. The fact is 
that the writer has fallen into the trap of 
generalizing after a wholesale fashion from 
the Domestic State Papers of the Public 
Record Office, without sufficiently taking into 
account parochial or provincial returns. 
The Domestic State Papers and the Privy 
Council Journals are of the greatest value 
to the student of economical or social his- 
tory, but they require most careful hand- 








ling and constant checking by comparison 
with local documents. It must also be 
always remembered that it is never safe to 
assume that Privy Council dictations to 
justices and the justices’ replies are perfect 
for any given period, or that they did not 
exist for certain years because they are not 
now extant. It is a different matter from 
the handling of a sessional minute book, 
or the churchwardens’, overseers’, or con- 
stables’ accounts of some special parish, 
when the gaps (if any) can at once be de- 
tected, and a continuous history readily 
secured. 

A strange omission in this work, which 
purports to deal comprehensively with the 
question of England’s poor to the time of 
the Restoration of the monarchy, is that 
no notice is taken of the rise in wages 
that came about with the Commonwealth. 
Miss Leonard actually appears to think 
that a diminution in the number of tramps, 
or in patients relieved at hospitals, or in 
the children at free schools, is clear proof 
of lax administration or collapse of true 
efficiency. It is stated that in 1641 there 
were 1,002 patients in St. Bartholomew’s 
and 711 vagrants in Bridewell, whereas in 
1647 there were 901 in St. Bartholomew’s 
and 575 vagrants in Bridewell. It did not 
occur to her to think that a possible solu- 
tion of these, and of other more striking 
statistics which could have been produced, 
was to be found in the materially increased 
prosperity of the working classes. The 
late Prof. Thorold Rogers some years ago, 
in his monumental work, drew attention to 
this fact, and was able to prove from labour 
returns all over England that the increase 
of wage was usually 50, and sometimes 
100 per cent. After the issue of the fifth 
and sixth volumes of ‘ Prices in Agricul- 
ture,’ the writer of this notice was able to 
supply the professor with two more of the 
very rare Quarter Session annual orders for 
fixing the wages. These were of the years 
1634 and 1648, and for the same shire. By 
the former of these the ordinary labourer 
was paid 7d. a day, whilst by the latter pay 
was raised to1lld. Any one ignoring this 
startling rise in wages, both of artisans 
and of field labourers, cannot possibly in- 
dulge in any pertinent reflections on Eng- 
land’s poor at this most interesting crisis in 
her history. 

In an earlier portion of the book the 
author indulges in a rash attempt to correct 
Prof. Thorold Rogers in his estimate that 
the majority of the population were in a 
miserable condition before the outbreak of 
the Civil War. It is argued that he has 
not taken into account the fact that in 1623, 
and again in 1630, corn was sold below 
market price to the poor! Two occasions 
of special and partial relief in times of 
great scarcity can by no means affect the 
general conclusions of the professor in 
estimating the amount of food which could 
be bought by a labourer receiving average 
wages in the different periods. The author 
can hardly, we think, have studied the 
elaborate tables, costing such enormous 
labour, drawn up by Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
on which he based his conclusions, or it 
would not have been implied that he did 
not take into account the wage-earning of 
women. The third argument used is equally 
futile—namely, the citing of the scale of 
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diet allowed the boys in the orphanage at 
Norwich in 1632, and then assuming that 
it would not be much better than the usual 
standard of the poorest class. It is by no 
means contended that the conclusions of 
Rogers were always right, or that he is 
incapable of correction; but it is idle to 
oppose conjectures such as these to the 
considerable array of facts as to prices and 
wages culled by him from original docu- 
ments all over the kingdom. 

Our faith in the author’s power of read- 
ing documents that differ, after all, but 
slightly from modern writing is tudely 
shaken by Appendix VI. This purports to 
be a copy of the accounts of the church- 
wardens and overseers of Staplegrove, 
Somerset, for the year 1597, from the 
original in the British Museum. Having 
recently had occasion to refer to this manu- 
script, we have found the transcript to be 
full of mistakes. The account is said to 
have ‘‘ stood ” before Her Majesty’s justices, 
instead of shoed or showed. The names cited 
are hopelessly wrong. Roger is turned into 
“Richer,” Nutcomb into ‘‘ Nelcomb,’’ Lewse 
into ‘‘ Wuse,” Shattocke into ‘‘ Chattocke,” 
&c. It may not be of great moment, in con- 
nexion with the economical arguments here 
set forth, whether a particular document is 
carefully or carelessly and ignorantly copied, 
but if what purports to be a transcript is 
worth giving m extenso in an appendix, it is 
worth while to do it accurately. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
A sEQueL, however desired and desirable, 
should not be too long on the way. ‘ Robert 
Orange’ arrives wearing a faintly belated 
air, though quite properly without any apo- 
logy for its existence. We have not for- 
gotten ‘The School for Saints,’ that clever 
resurrection of a bygone time; only much has 
since then appeared and happened, and if 
the recollection of its colour and vivacity has 
become a little dim it is but natural. The 
new book is decidedly inferior, yet it stirs 
remembrance into fresh life. Interested 
readers of the fortunes of the youth and 
girl of the St. Malo days will again take 
up the tale of their later career. ‘‘The 
shapes arise”; again the spell works; the 
lovely Brigit, the austere and passionate 
Robert, the enigmatical glance and speech 
of the great statesman of the seventies, 
under the compelling touch of the 
author, renew their being. To criticize 
again in detail the atmosphere and 
method, the whole array of character, 
plot, and circumstance, is unnecessary ; the 
comedy, as might be expected, continues on 
the same lines and the same plan. The 
development is fairly satisfactory, the 
climax not too abrupt. The manners and 
speech of the actors are those not of strange, 
but of familiar creatures.. What they do 
and look and feel is mostly plausible, and 
as it should be in the evolution of character. 
The reader who was sufficiently interested 
in Orange, his contemporaries and surround- 
ings, to welcome more of their story has 
no need to complain. Others who admired 
‘The School for Saints’ a little more 
sparingly, and had already enough, may 
find in the sequel slight touches of tedium. 


The coterie of men and women are a little 
too fussy over their own and their friends’ 
emotions. There is a little too much 
curiosity, discussion, inspection; too many 
letters about and around the actions and senti- 
ments of the group. Carefully and cleverly as 
they are produced, they have not the blood 
and marrow of real creations. Their im- 
pulses are not of the genuine human sort, 
and there is a great deal too much intro- 
spection done amongst them. The com- 
position of Sara has certainly less of the 
artificial about it, yet in her also one 
feels the carefully oiled springs and joints. 
To present the peculiar atmosphere of a 
time at once so remote and so recent as 
1869 is by no means an easy task. It is 
more dead and less known to many than 
times much further back. To some it is a 
keen memory, to others a tradition, but a 
tradition not yettooamply supported by docu- 
mentary, literary, and artistic matter. Some 
of those who know it personally know it too 
well to be able to stand back and pluck from it 
its dominant features, and there are others 
who know it only as it were by domestic hear- 
say. How far has it been reproduced by Mrs. 
Craigie? in what measure has the essence 
of its being been brought back? Not ina 
striking degree, we fancy. Still we have in 
‘Robert Orange’ a piece of writing that 
shows a very adroit mastery of many ele- 
ments. Elegance should be the key-note, 
and it is not absent. The air and diction 
are part comedy, part tragedy, and every 
turn of phrase has importance in writing of 
this kind. A slight flaw has a damaging 
power. ‘ Very touched” is an awkward- 
ness, so are ‘‘to pass”? a remark, and “I 
am perfectly agreeable.” On the other 
hand, admirable sayings by the author 
and others crop up constantly. The descrip- 
tion of Sara’s talent for dissimulation with- 
out insincerity, followed by remarks on youth 
and age, is good. ‘‘ Does one ever,” the 
author says on another page, ‘‘in the 
hidden depths of the mind mistake the 
cinders of a consumed anguish for the stars 
of peace?” ‘The theatre,” says D’Al- 
chingen, ‘‘‘is in England a sport—not an 
art. In France it is an art, but,’ he added 
slowly, ‘it embraces more than one profes- 
sion.’’’ ‘ Robert Orange’ is a book of storm 
and anguish as well as of worldly endeavour 
and maxim, but it sometimes seems like a 
well-regulated storm in a very fine porcelain 
teacup. We must not omit to mention that, 
on p. 408, between the words “ cause of 
quarrel” and ‘Orange applied” should 
stand ‘‘The passion of love invariably 
drives men and women to an extreme step 
in one direction or another. It will send 
some to the cloister, some to the tribune, 
some to the stage, some to heroism, some to 
crime, and all to their natural calling.” 


Little Anna Mark. By S. R. Crockett. 


(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Suprrerior people may deny Mr. Crockett’s 
merit, and it is certain that not infrequently 
of late he has been below the performance 
as well as the promise of his earlier works ; 
yet if a vigorous imagination, a great 
mastery of the finer and minuter differentic 
of Scottish character, and a broad whole- 
someness of purpose constitute any claim to 
an audience, Mr. Crockett has earned his 





position long ago. ‘Little Anna Mark’ is 





not the equal of ‘Cleg Kelly.’ The author’s 
female characters are apt to be either tom- 
boys or gentle nonentities. In this case 
little Anna fills the former, Mary Stans- 
field—-wife of the fierce and profligate 
laird whose doings form so large a portion 
of the book—the latter ré/e. It is the story 
of boy and girl lovers, whose lot it is to 
have their early days shadowed by as 
terrible a pair of fathers as ever cursed the 
happiness of those they begat into this world 
of pain. The first scene is the murder of 
Sir James Stansfield, of which his son Philip 
seems to be the author—a horror witnessed 
by the trembling boy his grandson, who is 
the narrator of the story. Thence we go on 
to scenes of riot and bloodshed, kidnapping, 
piracy (the days are the first of the cigh- 
teenth century), Obi in the West Indies, 
and the tender mercies of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Lovers of robust incident will 
rejoice in the fare provided. For the rest, 
the tale is none the worse that the author 
has connected it with the south of Scotland, 
which he knows so well, though the real 
hero of the book is the masterful Umphray 
Spurway, the Yorkshireman, and one of the 
best characters another Englishman, old 
Caleb Clinkaberry, Mary Stansfield’s Quaker 
servitor. Provost Partan of Abercairn is 
excellently drawn, but too reminiscent of 
Scott’s Thomas Trumbull in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ 
The Minister’s Guest. By Isabel Smith. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
THERE is no little art in giving literary 
interest to naturally dull subjects, and the 
writer of ‘The Minister’s Guest’ has no 
reason to complain of any want of success. 
She writes with confidence and ability, with 
a sense of proportion, and unmistakable 
effect. Incidentally there is a quaint con- 
trast between the domestic interiors of a 
Church of England rectory in Kent and the 
dwelling-place of a minister of the Inde- 
endent denomination in a Midland town. 
oth scenes are carefully studied, and are 
invested with surprising interest. The 
romantic element is simple and _ well 
handled, and the climax is original and 
natural. If it is added that the dialogue 
is never fatiguing, it might seem that no 
room is left for adverse criticism. But at 
two points improvement is possible. The 
hero, a young Midland manufacturer, is not 
delineated with the same skill as the rest of 
the characters, and the concluding pages are 
mundane and void of literary skill. But 
it is only fair to add that the book is one 
which stands out very clearly from the bulk 
of fiction published in the last few months. 


By A. M. P. Cooke. 





His Laurel Crown. 
(Downey & Co.) 
THERE are many elements in which ‘His 
Laurel Crown’ shows to advantage when 
compared with other and recent novels of 
life on the English stage. It is quite 
decent, and can be read by any one with a 
liking for contemporary fiction ; it is well 
roportioned, and it is full of romance. 
With a better and more limited selection of 
epithets the book might have been mate- 
rially improved. It is a short and pleasant 
volume of light literature. The last two 
lines of a portion of Othello’s speech (Act V. 
sc. ii.), quoted on p. 9, are wrongly given, 
and one line will not scan as it is printed. 
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The Robber Troops of Circumstances. By 
Lillie C. Hosie. (Drane.) 

Tue mean and tyrannical administration of 
a factory of violent explosives seems to have 
been the impelling motive in the mind of 
the writer of this story. The scene is 
Scotch, and the circumstances are mostly har- 
rowing, there being two suicides. It would 
be curious to learn if the incidents are 
based upon actual experience ; they would 
form an interesting commentary on some 
phases of the modern factory system. The 
book shows more sympathy with human 
suffering than literary aptitude. 


Many Daughters. By Sarah Tytler. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
Tue author has fairly differentiated a good 
many types of character among the healthy 
and happy young Englishwomen who are 
collected in Mr. Sam Ferrie’s remarkable 
phrontisterion. ‘The Woman’s Institute 
and Emporium of Technical Knowledge and 
its Productions”? is, however, much more 
than a thinking-shop. It is intensely prac- 
tical, and not a little ambitious. When we 
have said that one of its brightest orna- 
ments, a highly placed mathematician 
at Cambridge, condescends to undertake 
cookery as her mission; and another, a 
lady of artistic instincts, recognizes that her 
art in life is to reform woman’s dress, and 
y degrees abolish “ balloon sleeves, giant 
hats, dwarf bonnets, crinolines, and high- 
heeled shoes,” it will be seen that courage 
at least is not wanting to this energetic 
sisterhood. Of course human nature, even 
at ideal centres, is liable to sentimental dis- 
turbances, but these are so handled as to 
raise our opinion of the society, whose 
members are not the less womanly for 
their practical aspirations. The story is of 
the slightest, and is probably intended for 
girls like Delia and her friends. 


The Increasing Purpose. By James Lane 
Allen. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is the privilege of successful novelists to 
write about religious dogma and widening 
thought. Mr. Allen is no doubt entitled to 
try his hand at this sort of thing, and he 
has in ‘ The Increasing Purpose’ worked it 
up ingeniously with studies of nature in 
Kentucky, including a preliminary chapter 
on hemp growing. The spiritual struggles 
of the country lad who plays the part of 
hero are told with a remarkable want of 
appreciation of their commonplace character, 
and the fact that the heroine is not intro- 
duced till near the middle of the book is a 
sad mistake from the point of view of art. 
The description of a winter storm and a 
great frost is the best thing in the book. 
It is in its way as good as the account of a 
great frost in ‘Lorna Doone.’ The time of 
the story is just after the Civil War, and it 
furnishes an interesting study of the blend- 
ing of classes which then began to take 
place in the slave-owning states. 


Caged! By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock 
& Oo.) 


Tue lower depths of London life some 
thirty-five years ago seem a strange subject 
for study, and the miseries of private 
asylums about the same period as melan- 


though the author has a fluent gift of narra- 
tion, a good deal of skill in postponing the 
dénodiment of his plot, and an eye for the 
dramatic in his scenes and incidents, the 
sordid and unpleasant materials chosen will 
spoil his success, except among those of the 
public who are professionally interested in 
crime, or the morbid votaries of the shilling 
shocker. The brutality, unvarnished, of 
Vantbrace, sen., the veneered scoundrelism 
of his smarter son, the redeeming virtue of 
gratitude in the thief ‘‘ Flash Alf,” the un- 
redeemed and stupid selfishness of the mur- 
dered Milborne—these are the variations of 
human nature which more or less reward 
the student of character. 


Chateaux de Cartes. Par Jean Thiéry. (Paris, 
Colin & Cie.) 

WE have read better novels in the admirable 
series ‘‘pour les jeunes filles” than this 
latest contribution to it; but the volume is 
full of those pleasant conversations of modern 
French young ladies which form the dis- 
tinguishing feature of most of the volumes 
of the series. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


IsaBeL Savory in A Sportswoman in India 
(Hutchinson & Co.) has written a book in which 
her qualities are more conspicuous as a writer 
and observer than as a sportswoman. Not that 
we dispute her right to the title, far from it — 
there is much to show that she has some of the 
best traits of the character—but it is a relief to 
find she is not the heroine of all or even of most 
of the hairbreadth escapes or wonderful per- 
formances with rifle and gun which are recorded. 
On the contrary, she has read considerably about 
the country visited, and has assimilated as much 
as could be expected ; she is clearly an enthu- 
siastic traveller, ready to meet discomfort cheer- 
fully, and, we gather, more likely to be found, 
brush or pencil in hand, in a picturesque spot 
than with rifle on the hill. The book is mainly 
a record of the travels of a small party who 
spent a year or rather longer in India, and is 
divided into chapters more or less identified 
with the principal places visited. Thus Mian 
Mir, with pigsticking at Kapuirthala ; Peshawar, 
with the hounds and a visit to the Khdibar ; 
Dalhousie, Chamba, Kashmir, the Deccan, 
Ootacamund, &c., are all described with their 
incidental sport. And here it is necessary to 
protest against the very common error of 
neglecting to record the year in which the events 
of the book took place. We are told that the 
party landed at Bombay on January 14th— 
information of little value ; and throughout the 
book the same precision is observed as to day of 
the week, with perhaps less as to day of the 
month, and nothing at all is said as to the year, 
the only item of any importance. The reason 
why the year should be carefully stated in all 
books of the kind is that comparison between 
former times and times which are yet to come 
may be made. Improvement or deterioration 
may be noted, and some useful purpose served. 
It is as well to say that the mere date of publi- 
cation does not suffice, for a book need not be 
published till long after the events described. 
From internal evidence 1898 is probably the 
year to be supplied in the present volume, till 
near the end, when 1899 is reached. The 
author’s impressions of Mian Mir are thus re- 
corded :— 

“Of all God-forsaken spots to be quartered in; 
Mian Mir must be one of the worst. To begin with, 
the climate, cold in winter, cold enough for a log fire 
and fur coats, becomes unbearably hot by the last 
week in March, and developes into an oven later on. 
As for the place itself, coming out to India and ex- 
pecting to see palms and cocoanut-trees, jungles and 
tropical vegetation, I found — flat, brown plains, 





choly a topic as could well be found. Al- 





broken in parts by cultivation or by dried- up, 


stunted bushes, roads buried in thick white dust, 
and overhead a sua which scorched and glared from 
morning to night in a sky which never possessed a 
cloud upon its brazen face.” 
Contrast this with Peshdwar :— 
“Tn the early spring it is a charming station, and 
after Mian Mir appeared a paradise. Every com- 
pound was filled with orange blossom; every 
bungalow hedge was made of roses in full bloom; 
orchards of pink peach blossom stretched for miles 
round the lines; the scent was intoxicating and 
overpowering — perfumed Peshawur. The trim 
lawns on either side the Mall. well shaded, were 
gay with flower beds; here and there a bungalow 
was half-hidden in creepers ; and behind them all 
stretched the lines,” 
Both descriptions are apt—and, indeed, so are 
all, whether of Dalhousie, Chamba, or Kashmir, 
when they are based on personal observation. 
The author has a real and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the hills. The book is, however, unduly 
expanded by reflections and rehashes of history, 
which one hardly expects from a_ sporting 
traveller. Thus the Khdibar calls up to her 
vision Elphinstone’s army (which was never 
there), Dr. Brydon (who also is in no way 
identified with the pass), Napoleon, Nadir 
Shah, the Kohinoor, Alexander the Great :— 
“Earlier still, before Mohammedanism_ or 
Christianity were [s/c] thought of, Tartars, Persians, 
and Afghans trooped down to their conquests and 
plunder in India, intermingled with caravans of 
traders, and religious pilgrims from Thibet, Tartary, 
China, and Siberia, on their way to worship at the 
holy places of Buddhism. Further back still, there 
is a misty outline of an invasion by an army of 
Darius, King of Persia.” 
All of which is wonderful, and a good dea 
of it might with advantage have been omitted. 
A little knowledge, too, of Hindustani has as 
usual proved dangerous; indeed, there are 
mistakes difficult to reconcile with even a year’s 
intelligent life in India. It shows the neces- 
sity of sending MS. or proof to an expert for 
correction of native words, when one reads 
‘the khaileefa—as a company of camels and 
merchandise is called,” for the kdfila, a word 
which has almost entered the English language. 
The fascination exercised by the letter r, whereby 
it is introduced where it has little more 
business, than in the cockney’s Mariar and 
Jemimar, is continually exemplified. Thus we 
have ‘‘hartis” for hdthi, elephant; kishti- 
wallers, dak-wallers, bukri-wallers, where the 

roper word wala is familiar. Would the author 
call her brother-in-law ‘‘ W. R. Merk, C.8.1.,”a 
competition-waller? And, lastly, not merely in 
the text, but forming page- headings toa chapter, 
‘*khedder” is printed for the familiar keddah, 
properly khedd, the trap or enclosure into which 
elephants are driven. Yet with all these, and 
many more instances of somewhat careless 
writing, there is plenty of evidence of ability 
to observe with power to describe, and the 
book should interest many readers. It is fully 
illustrated, the plates from photographs being 
the most interesting, the others the most sensa- 
tional. Judicious compression and omission 
would make it more pleasant to read and tu 
hold. 

Talks with Old English Cricketers, by A. W. 
Pullin (Blackwood), known to many Northern 
readers as ‘‘Old Ebor,” exhibits many notable 
heroes of the past, and some, indeed, of but 
yesterday. From Mr. Jenner-Fust, the oldest, 
to Woof of Gloucestershire is a long stretch. 
These informal interviews, in which batsmen 
and bowlers detail with Homeric simplicity the 
history they have made, are first-rate reading. 
Our only quarrel with the author is that he does 
not state that much of his matter as regards 
Yorkshire, where he is strongest, has been 
already published in the little book mentioned 
on the title-page, so that it is stale to those who 
keep a keen eye on cricketing records. It was 
high time to get these reminiscences Mr. 
Buchanan, the great left-hander, has not lived 
to see his long success recorded, and Peate this 
year finished a career which was not what it might 





have been. The latter endorses the opinion 
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already expressed by us that the bowlers who 
boast about ‘‘ pitching on a sixpence ” talk non- 
sense. Mr. C. I. Thornton is clearly established 
as the hitter of the century, and Alfred Shaw 
probably holds another record as having never 
bowled a wide. Ulyett’s own impressions are 
given of the best catch, it may be, ever made. 
The author speaks judiciously of the not wholly 
unavoidable misfortunes of some of the older 
professionals. It is | pee to recognize that 
nowadays — in spite of certain regrettable scenes 
we wot of—modern cricketers exhibit the game 
and also themselves tothe best advantage. But 
it is easier to play now, the emeriti think. 
Pooley’s verdict is that 

**a man ought almost to keep wicket blindfolded 
now. The wickets are so good, and you get nearly 
every ball on the off-side barely stump-high. Some 
of the wickets of my time were like turnpike roads, 
and you had to look after your eyes, I can tell you.’ 
But Pooley had three teeth knocked out by one 
ball, and made ninety-three in county cricket 
with no pads on just after the doctor had said 
that he would not be able to play for months. 

Sports for Boys, by Howard Spicer (Melrose), 
is rather a thin volume. So far as it goes, how- 
ever, it is satisfactory, the chapter on cricket 
by the Australian M. A. Noble being excellent. 
The chapter on how to prepare a wicket, though 
by a first-rate authority, might have been 
omitted for one on lawn tennis ; and golf seems 
to us to have as good claims to notice as 
lacrosse. Fives, too, is an excellent winter 
game which is unrepresented. 

Chess Endings for Beginners, edited by J. H- 
Blake (Routledge), is a compact little volume, 
explaining such things as the rather confusing 
powers of king and pawn against king. The 
endings are in most cases elementary, but any 
one who has the patience to go through them 
ought to beat the large class who play chess out 
of their own heads as a game of chance. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


The English Bookman’s Library. Edited by 
Alfred Pollard.—English Embroidered Bindings. 
By Cyril Davenport. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—Mr. 
Pollard’s introduction strikes the note of this 
series—‘‘ it is a literal fact that there is no art 
or craft connected with books in which England, 
at one time or another, has not held the primacy 
in Europe ”—nor could any better illustration 
of this statement be chosen than that of em- 
broidered bindings. England has always been 
reputed the home of the finest needlework, 
from the days of the Vikings to those of steam 
and the sewing machine, and even now em- 
broidery is occasionally produced worthy to be 
ranked with bygone masterpieces. We may 
safely assert that no such collection of bindings 
as Mr. Davenport has figured and described— 
a collection restricted practically to the work of 
one century—could be made in any other 
European country. Mr. Davenport has made 
the subject of embroidered bindings so peculiarly 
his own that the reader in turning to the work 
will seek for its novelty in the illustrations rather 
than in the text. It is pleasant to have in a 
permanent form, presented in an orderly and 
logical way, the substance of many scattered 
papers, but to have with them‘such a collection 
of illustrations as Mr. Davenport provides is to 
possess a work of the highest value. We have 
rarely seen specimens of colour printing to equal 
those in the book before us; it is as if Mr. 
Davenport knew how to extract from the print- 
ing press the fine colour he has the secret of 
for his lantern-slides. We can only regret that 
he has not included any examples of the work 
of modern embroideresses—Miss May Morris, 
for example, as one among several. The rapid 
survey of England’s position in the art of book 
aaaapege in Mr. Pollard’s introduction gives a 

ey to his position. It proves on the whole to 
be conservative. He mentions the Kelmscott 
Press and ignores Mr. Ashby; he ranks Mr. 





Cobden-Sanderson with Mr. Cockerill, whereas 
the latter possesses a sense of design denied to 
the former ; and he attacks the loathsome half- 
tone block and the loaded china-clay paper it 
drags with it in its turn. To those unaware 
of the historic glories of our school of book- 
binding his summary sketch will come as a reve- 
lation, and we are specially grateful for his 
notice of the Elizabethan binders. The series 
of which this book is the first must be on the 
shelves of every English bibliophile. 

Bibliographiana. —No. 3. On the English 
Translations of the ‘ Imitatio Christi.’ By W. A. 
Copinger. (Manchester, privately printed. )— 
Those who know all about the English versions 
of the ‘ Imitatio’ will be able by the aid of this 
volume to continue the well-known, if rather 
monotonous game of finding books ‘“‘ not in 
Copinger”; but those who desire to find out 
anything about an edition will do so at the cost 
of a hunt through the volume, as it is unprovided 
with an index. 

The new series of the Library, edited by 
J. Y. W. Mac Alister, is a substantial addition 
to our periodical literature, The three numbers 
already published contain articles by Messrs. 
Delisle, Weale, Spielmann, Pollard, Garnett, 
Davenport, Proctor, Steele, Wheatley, and 
Fletcher, amongst others. The number last 
issued contains an interesting article ‘On the 
** Pooling ” of Private Libraries ’ and an account 
of the first circulating library in London. We 
regret to see that the desire to include some 
half-tone blocks has led the editor to deface 
this number by printing one sheet on glazed 


paper. 





SHORT STORIES. 

Ta Es of crime, associated mostly with the 
use of science or medicine, constitute the con- 
tents of The Sanctuary Club, by L. T. Meade 
and Robert Eustace (Ward, Lock & Co.). The 
club in question is a sort of glorified hydro- 
pathic establishment, distinguished by ‘‘the 
continued occurrence of events of a suspicious 
nature.” These events are very tolerably de- 
scribed, and after a couple of introductory nar- 
ratives, designed to supply the reader with some 
knowledge of the scene and its surroundings, the 
chief crime is described at length and in detail. 
Luxurious type does much to make the book 
agreeable. The stories are not remarkable, 
though they are told with care and in language 
that is never slipshod. Nevertheless the col- 
laboration of the two writers has produced 
better results on other occasions. The volume 
is satisfactorily illustrated from drawings by 
Sidney Paget. 

Six Stories. With an Appreciation by Evelyn 
Everett-Green. (Leadenhall Press.) — These 
stories, put into the mouth of an ancient and 
simple-minded German gentleman, and preceded 
by what is called an appreciation, may be left to 
the reader’s own unaided judgment. 

There is a wealth of adventure and incident 
in Spun Yarn, by Morgan Robertson (Grant 
Richards). The volume consists almost entirely 
of sea-stories ; nearly all are distinctively Ame- 
rican, and nearly all are full of excitement. The 
book is clearly one for holiday reading ; it is sub- 
stantial, and it can be read without the omission 
of a page. It requires a somewhat conventional 
frame of mind to appreciate the merit of such 
tales. They are sensational in a popular sense, 
and even saeens. The effects at which the 
writer aims are broad, and the compositions 
are not remarkable for delicacy of touch so 
much as for vigorous colour and often violent 
contrasts. The usual incidents observable in 
sea-yarns are all faithfully reproduced. In- 
deed, they have occurred so often elsewhere as 
to be generally tedious. But in Mr. Morgan 
Robertson’s volume they are represented with 
unquestionable interest and with much vigour. 
Now and then the phraseology will not bear 
very close inspection : a man can hardly ‘“‘ gravi- 





tate” from the engine-room to the bridge of a 
steamship, unless he is to invert the meaning 
of the word ‘‘gravity.” Here and there occurs 
a crude exaggeration. But there is life and 
spirit in these stories of the ocean and the lakes, 
and of peace and war, of the old American 
merchant service and of the modern American 
passenger ship. It is a large volume of sixteen 
separate pieces, which provide much variety 
and require no little time to digest. 

It is not always easy to make the ‘“‘ goody. 
goody” story interesting, though the writer of 
A Hospital Romance, and other Stories, by 
Eleanor Holmes (Digby, Long & Co.), expe- 
riences little difficulty. She writes with ease, 
and treats her subjects with taste ; the moral is 
pointed, but not pushed down the reader's 
throat ; and there is a really pretty vein of senti- 
ment in four of the five compositions which 
form the volume, and of which the first supplies 
the title. These stories are well suited to the 
requirements of a quiet domestic circle, and 
can hardly fail to be read with pleasure. The 
least attractive is a short composition which 
concludes the book, and which is entitled ‘A 
Story of Second Sight.’ There is no harm in it, 
but it in no way represents the elements of in- 
terest which appear in its predecessors in the 
same volume; and it may be doubted if it will 
be as congenial as its fellows. 

The trite observation that enough is as good 
as a feast is one peculiarly applicable to Mr. 
Edgar Turner’s sketches The Girl with the Feet 
of Clay (Long), when collected under one cover. 
He divides them into three groups, the first of 
which, ‘ With Dedications,’ consists of amusing 
parodies of one or two modern novels. The 
second group, ‘ Without Dedications,’ is a series 
of short stories and studies in a more serious 
vein ; and the third, entitled ‘Talks with Blanco 
Watson,’ again diverts the reader with humor- 
ous personalities concerning literary men and 
their productions. Mr. Turner has an ingeni- 
ous and cynical turn of wit, and in his short 
stories there is a strong element of pathos. His 
writing, however, belongs to that order of 
journalistic literature intended to provide pore 
passing entertainment, as the majority of these 
chapters have done, appearing at different times 
in a variety of papers and magazines. Such 
entertainment should be taken in extremely 
small doses not to become wearisome, and these 
sketches inevitably suffer when exposed to the 
risk of consecutive reading. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

‘¢Prus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
This sentiment so often occurs to the reviewer 
of school- books that it is a genuine pleasure to 
come across an edition showing real independent 
study and judgment, like Virgil: Aineid, VII- 
XII., for which Mr. T. E. Page is responsible, 
in the ‘* Classical Series ” of Messrs. Macmillan. 
He has dropped, too, one of the defects of his 
qualities—a rather intolerant tone towards other 
workers in the same field. The only thing one 
desires here is more attention to literary criti- 
cism—consideration of speeches and characters 
as wholes. It would be interesting to know if 
Mr. Page detects a falling off of style in some 
of the later books. Is not, for instance, xi. 509, 
‘*est omnia quando Iste animus supra,” clumsily 
transposed, and unworthy of Virgil? Is not 
Servius right in thinking the last line of the 
eighth book too elaborate? Occasionally notes 
are needed and absent, e.g., on the construction 
in viii. 107. In viii. 141, ris 8é p’ expver Bporav; 
(‘O.T.,’ 437) would be apt. Thesomewhatsimilar 
**dat Sidonia Dido ” in ix. 266 may represent an 
inscription on the bowl, if one may add a sugges- 
tion where so many already abound. In ix. 214 
‘* humo solita” (=‘‘in the accustomed manner 
of earth-burial”) is possible. In ix. 401 ‘‘et” 
may be right; gazing at the moon is a silent 
prayer. ‘‘ Verbena” (xii. 120) needs a note, 
and Servius is simple on the point.. It is good 
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to see his work so often used, and to be spared 
even a mention of futilities like Ribbeck's 
‘‘ monitura ” in xii. 55 for moritura as the more 
proper attitude for a mother-in-law! On some 
other small points difference might be expressed, 
but this is inevitable in a writer so subtle as 
Virgil. 

Messrs. Blackwood have sent us, in an at- 
tractive form, annotated editions of Cowper's 
Task, and Minor Poems, by Elizabeth Lee ; 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems, by J. H. Lobban; 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV., by J. I. 
Robertson ; and Macatlay’s Life of Juhnson, 
by D. Nichol Smith. The habit of annotation 
is becoming something like a disease, many 
think, and it is certainly a good deal overdone. 
In the case of the first two volumes mentioned 
above the English is unusually clear and ordi- 
nary, and might have been more frequently 
left to explain itself. Cowper's editor is hardly 
strong enough on the classical side, but much 
attention is not often paid to such matters 
to-day, e.g., Virgil's line on p. 65 remains un- 
corrected. For ‘*mortal” =deadly Milton 
should have been quoted ; the loss of the Royal 
George was not really as Cowper stated ; ‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas Seccombo” (p. xxx) is rather comic ; 
and a word has dropped out in the well-known 
poem on p. 194. ‘Suns that set and moons 
that wane,” a lyric with something Elizabethan 
about it, is, we regret to find, not printed among 
the ‘Minor Poems’ here. Mr. Lobban and 
Mr. Robertson are both capable editors, though, 
of course, they profit much by ‘‘ non sua poma.” 
Johnson’s foolish parallel for the language of 
Goldsmith’s epitaph should not be printed 
without a protest. It has been found necessary 
to omit ninety-one lines from book ii. of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ With this we cannot agree, and the 
omission necessitates, at any rate, a note not 
here accorded as to Death. Classical references 
such as ‘‘una salus victis,” &c., are wanting 
here too, and ‘‘hydor” and “ gruphos” are in- 
consistent forms. Mr. Nichol Smith judiciously 
corrects Macaulay’s view of Boswell, but hardly 
indicates sufficiently that there was good reason 
for strictures on Boswell’s morals and manners. 
Another point in which Macaulay was in- 
adequate might have been noticed prominently. 
Having himself ‘‘no passionate self-question- 
ings, no indomitable fears, no asking per- 
plexities,” as has been well said, he hardly 
appreciated those characteristics in Johnson. 
He failed, in fact, to see Johnson's wonderful 
liberal-mindedness. As these editions are all of 
one series the notes should be consistent with 
one another, e.g., we read of “Jelum” and 
“‘ Jhelum,” and notice the different lengths at 
which two editors in three notes speak of 
Orpheus. Having paid these books the com- 
pliment of careful study, we may say that they 
are good on the whole, but—they might have 
been better. 

Selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, by 
J. W. E. Pearce (Bell & Sons), are for younger 
boys, and being well, if somewhat fancifully illus- 
trated, are likely to be popular. Mr. Pearce’s 
Notes are good, though we think that at an 
early stage of Latin constructions should be 
noted by rule of grammar rather than explained. 
References to English versions of the well- 
known legends are rightly frequent. Is the 
language of the notes always simple enough ? 

Cesar: Gallic War, Book I., edited by A. C. Lid- 
dell (same publishers), has been madeintoaschool- 
book so often that we are not inclined to look 
through another edition just yet, especially as 
We see in the preface to the present one a refer- 
ence to Mr. Froude as an authority on the sub- 
ject—the last thing that we should say he was, 
much as his writing is to be admired. 

Ewripides: Andromache. Edited by A. R. F. 

yslop. (Macmillan & Co.)—Mr. Hyslop is 


foolish to speak in his introduction as he does 
of the ‘frank acknowledgment of the heroine 
a8 a concubine” and the lack of reserve in 


Euripides. We wonder what he thinks of 
numerous passages in the Bible which suggest 
similar criticism rather poignantly. The notes 
are sensible, and contain one or two ingenious 
conjectures. Perhaps Wecklein’s recent edition 
was not available when they were written ; it 
contains some valuable new matter. A note on 
dmapvos is needed since it has been disputed, 
and parallels for éyéyyvos might be supplied. 
Once more we may say that a conjecture should 
be marked in the text as something different 
from the MS. reading, or at any rate ascribed 
in the notes to its author. 

Aristophanes: Peace. Edited by W. W. 
Merry. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) — Dr. 
Merry’s editions of Aristophanes are by this 
time so well known as to need no recommenda- 
tion. He is judiciously brief in annotation, 
and, while acquainted with the work of German 
scholars, does not share their curious lack of 
humour. The only remark we have to make is 
that sufficient attention is not paid to critical 
matters. The introduction is cleverly written, 
but a brief page on the MSS. would improve it. 
A decided line is taken as to the structure of 
the Greek theatre, but we cannot consider that 
highly intricate and vexed question here. 

Cicero pro Lege Manilia, Edited by J. C. 
Nichol. (Cambridge, University Press.)—This 
is a satisfactory addition to the ‘‘ Pitt Press 
Series.” Mr. Nichol shows in his short but 
pertinent preface that he has had teaching ex- 
perience. The chief difficulty with Cicero is to 
make boys render the Latin into something like 
decent English. This side has been well 
attended to in the notes, although ‘‘ honoribus ” 
on the last page should be explained, with a 
few parallels, as ‘‘ political career,” or a re- 
ference, at any rate, made to the note on p. 29. 
More care than usual is paid to matters of text, 
and the translations given are good. 

Cicero in Catilinam, I.-IV. Edited by H. W. 
Auden. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Auden has got to- 
gether some striking illustrations to his edition. 
A sensational full-length and full-page picture 
of Catiline, from an Italian fresco, makes him 
resemble Bishop Welldon and a modern pugilist. 
While we are only too glad to see brevity culti- 
vated by annotators, we think Mr. Auden has 
been short enough to reach obscurity at times, 
but he has taken pains, and there is a good 
section on the style of Cicero too. 

Pitt Press Series.—Remi en Angleterre. A 
Selection from ‘Sans Famille’ by Hector Malot. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Mrs. Verrall 
has followed up her edition of ‘Remi et ses 
Amis’ with a further selection from ‘Sans 
Famille.’ Whether the text needs notes at all 
may be doubted, and there is no question that 
a great university is not seen tu advantage in 
explaining to schoolboys where Barfleur and 
Littlehampton are situated and what toll-bars 
were. Really, the Syndics might push their 
work a little further and open a kindergarten 
in King’s Parade. We do not, of course, blame 
Mrs. Verrall, who has performed her task ex- 
eellently, but surely the multiplication of school- 
books of thie kind is somewhat of a scandal. 

Select Passages from Modern French Authors. 
With Short Literary and Critical Notices by 
L. E. Kastner. (Blackwood.)—The selection of 
these extracts has no doubt been largely in- 
fluenced by the requirements of the Scotch 
leaving certificate, otherwise we should say 
that the number of authors drawn upon is far 
too great ; especially poets are too numerously 
represented. The boy mind is not receptive 
and will be bewildered by having brief excerpts 
from such a century of writers placed before 
him. Longer extracts from, at most, a dozen 
authors would have been more likely to interest 
and instruct him. Mr. Kastner’s short criticisms 
are judicious. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor Battie publishes, through Messrs. 
Constable & Co., Mafeking: a Diary of the 
Siege, which is obviously what it professes to be, 
a journal kept from day to day, and possesses, 
therefore, an interest apart from literary merit. It 
was a curious siege ; the strain evidently was not 
So severe as we thought here. Bands were kept 
up on Sundays to the last. Polo matches were 
played with real enjoyment, also on Sundays; 
and, indeed, Sunday was the one day in the 
week in which Mafeking was fully alive—the 
truce being almost invariably kept, though it was 
informal. On November 5th, when Guy Fawkes 
Day was kept with fireworks, information was 
sent out to the enemy to explain to them 
what was on foot. On the whole, it was a friendly 
siege, although one of the Boer commanders 
was unpopular inside, and although both sides 
armed and used blacks in war, contrary to the 
general understanding prevailing in other parts 
of the field of war. Besides the Baralong tribe, 
who, as we knew, were allowed to defend their 
own part of the perimeter of Mafeking, four sets 
of natives were armed and disciplined under 
white officers, were employed as a portion 
of the garrison, and took a leading part in 
the fighting. One of the posts that came into 
Mafeking bringing many letters of no import- 
ance, while letters of real importance had been 
lost or detained on the road, brought to Mr. 
Hanbury-Tracy a bill and a money-lender's 
circular, but none of his letters from home. 
Lieut. (Major) Murchison, who was sentenced 
to death for the murder of the Daily Chronicle 
correspondent, and had his sentence commuted 
by Lord Roberts to penal servitude for life, was, 
with the other prisoners who were undergoing 
penal servitude, released from gaol during the 
fighting at the time the Boers got into the town 
in the last week of the siege, and the author 
thinks that it was ‘‘an exhilarating sight, and 
struck me as exceedingly quaint, to see men who 
had committed every crime...... dismissing their 
past.” The author makes one rather wise ob- 
servation when he says, ‘‘ Both sides have appa- 
rently an ineradicable contempt for each other.” 
Among the books found in the Boer lager after 
the entry of the relieving force was a copy of 
‘Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands,’ by Her Majesty the Queen. 

Messrs. Gay & Brirp publish Native Races 
and the War, by Mrs. Josephine Butler. She 
takes the usual view that, while there is much 
to blame in our own people with regard to the 
treatment of natives, the Boers have always 
treated them worse, and improvement in South 
Africa in this respect may result from the war 
if the question is carefully watched. The author 
attaches great importance to the point that 
‘‘ wherever British rule is established, slavery 
is abolished, and illegal.” This can hardly now 
be said to be the case, and the difference between 
the status of the natives in Rhodesia and British 
East Africa on the one side, and in the Trans- 
vaal on the other, is rather theoretical than prac- 
tical. The author drags in another question 
with which her name is connected, although it 
has no very evident place in this book. 

A History of Bradfield College, by Old Brad- 
field Boys (Frowde), edited by A. F. Leach, 
who has written a good deal of it himself, is 
admirably printed and illustrated, and ought to 
interest a good many people besides those most 
nearly concerned. The figure of Stevens, the 
old Warden who won personal love and affec- 
tion in spite of his unbusiness-like methods and 
habitual impecuniosity, is sufficiently remark- 
able to command attention, and an unusual 
amount of good stories is provided, on which 
the daily papers have liberally drawn. Here is 
one which is characteristic of many schools even 
yet, perhaps. ‘‘A” got back some verses in- 
scribed with the words :— 

“*T require twenty-four verses; you have only 








done twenty-two.’ A counted them over carefully 
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again and again, and- assured the Master there were 
twenty-four. After a little beating about the bush, 
Mr. Morley had his little joke, which we all enjoyed, 
especially the Head Master. ‘You have only done 
twenty-two verses; the last two I did at Shrewsbury 
ten years ago. When you copied them from the 
“Sabrine Corolla” you forgot to look at the 
“G. B. M.” at the bottom.’” 

What the “‘ joke ” cost is not stated—Infandum 
dolorem perhaps. The series of masters was 
striking—nothing, however, more so than Dr. 
Gray's determined stand in most discouraging 
circumstances and his final success. Never was 
a place so handicapped and so rapidly raised to 
repute by one man. It would have been a pity 
if it had perished. Apart from its other claims, 
now well established, it is ‘‘ one of the prettiest 
schools anywhere,” as we have heard departing 
visitors exclaim more than once. 


It may be doubted whether there was any 
need for sucha seriesas ‘‘ The Westminster Bio- 
graphies ” (Kegan Paul & Co.), and why should 
Browning, who was born in Camberwell, be 
selected to figure in them? However, Mr. 
Waugh has written an excellent memoir in the 
pretty volume before us, having constructed an 
interesting narrative intermingled with some 
judicious criticism. He has omitted to notice 
Allan Cunningham’s favourable review in the 
Atheneum of ‘Pauline,’ which gave Browning 
great pleasure, and which he never forgot as the 
tirst favourable newspaper criticism he had had. 


An Illustrated Historical Handbook to the 
Parish of Chelsea, by Mr. Reginald Blunt, is pub- 
lished for the author by Messrs, Lamley & Co., 
and even if it contained nothing but the appen- 
dices would be valuable. There is one of consider- 
able interest on the site of the china factory, 
and one which contains a bibliography of Chelsea. 
In the volume itself there are a good many 
trifling errors, which ought to be corrected in 
any future edition. It is hardly accurate to 
describe the former western boundary of the 
parish (which, until altered by Sir Hugh Owen’s 
Commission in the present year, was the West 
Bourne or Ranelagh River) as “the east side of 
Sloane Street,” inasmuch as to the east of the 
east side of Sloane Street both Cadogan Place 
and Little Cadogan Place were already in the 
parish. The river flowed by the backs of 
the houses on the east side of Lowndes Square, 
and under what is now Gunter’s shop, and 
then between the backs of the houses on the 
west side of Chesham Place and the backs of 
the houses on the east side of Little Cadogan 
Place. It is also hardly a sufficient description 
of the northern boundaries of the parish 
to give the boundary as the Fulham Road. 
This is the boundary westward from a point 
near the Admiral Keppel public - house, but 
not from that point eastward. Hortense 
Mancini was not the ‘‘ daughter,” but the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin. A misprint in 
the pretty cut of the Dacre monument gives us 
‘‘Lord and Lady Dacres.” It seems to be a 
mistake to describe the Inigo Jones ‘‘ gateway ” 
named by Pope as having been ‘‘ brought by 
the present Duke of Devonshire to Devonshire 
House.” The gateway so brought was not, we 
think, the one to which Pope’s lines, quoted 
here, as to Inigo Jones’s ‘‘ gate,” applied. These 
lines have usually been considered to refer to 
the famous colonnade and gate which stood, as 
Pope’s lines say, in front not of Devonshire 
House, but of Burlington House, whence they 
were removed to Battersea Park—‘‘ Burlington 
brought me hither,” not Devonshire, and still 
less a Devonshire of the present day. The state- 
ment that Mayerne ‘‘was Court physician to 
four kings [1639-55],” put in as it stands, with- 
out explanation of these dates, is misleading. 
The author uses dates in this manner for the 
date of residence in a particular house, but in 
this case, and in some others, this use of the 
dates is confusing. James Leverett, in whose 
name the parish officers still dine together, was, 
we thought, not ‘‘a gardener,” but an actor. 





At p. 122 the name of the French writer who 
lived with the Duchesse de Mazarin is mis- 
spelt by the printer. The author states that 
‘*here” (apparently in Paradise Row) ‘‘ dwelt 
scene the last Duke of Kent.” The last Duke of 
Kent was Prince Edward, the Queen’s father, 
and we were not aware that he had lived in the 
parish, although no doubt a prior Duke of Kent 
may have done so. ‘‘Sir Arthur Haliburton” 
should be Lord Haliburton. There are some 
other mistakes. The references to Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr are several times worded in such a 
manner as to suggest that the lady spoken of 
was the previous and better-known ‘‘ Queen 
Katherine.” The author, of course, knows 
what he is writing about, and there is no 
blunder ; but the matter should be made more 
clear for those who will use his itinerary. It is, 
perhaps, worth noting in connexion with a 
quotation which is referred to as showing the 
immense change in the river front of Chelsea in 
recent times, that two of the matters which 
seem to be mentioned as things in which the 
quotation is wholly out of date and the change 
complete—flounder-fishing and the presence of 
orpoises—are neither of them of the past. 
lounder. fishing is still carried on in front of 
Chelsea, and much higher up ; and not only do 
orpoises frequently come up the river as far as 
eddington, but two large whales ascended the 
river together not many years ago as far as 
Chelsea, and one has come up within the last 
two years. 

Mr. H. S. Asuzex has printed, for circulation 
among his friends, the interesting paper on 
Don Quixote and British Art which he read at 
the Gallery of the Royal Society of British 
Artists on April 28th last. 

Vou. V. of the Anglo-Saxon Review (Lane) is as 
gorgeous as ever, presenting an English binder’s 
work for Charles II. on the cover, and its contents 
are of considerable interest. The Marchioness 
of Londonderry leads off with an apology for the 
hated Castlereagh, and supports his claims with 
two of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portraits of him. 
She makes a good case, though all her history 
will hardly do. Mr. John Davidson, too long 
silent, contributes an eclogue. The Countess 
of Warwick gossips pleasantly as a book-lover, 
though we do not agree with her about cutting 
books. Actualities by the editor and Mr. H. G. 
Parsons, and literature by Mr. Gosse, Mr. Mal- 
lock, and others, go to make up a number which 
is very readable throughout. 


A HANDY reprint of Lavengro appears in 
Messrs. Ward & Lock’s ‘‘ Minerva Library.” 
Its chief value lies in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
admirable introduction. 

Masor WanppELL has issued a second edition 
of his handsome volume Among the Himalayas 
(Constable & Co.). 

Messrs. W1THERBY have brought out the July 
number of that excellent volume Lean’s Royal 
Navy List. 


THE latest addition to the ‘‘ Library of English 
Classics ’”’(Macmillan) is White’s Natural History 
and Antiquities of Selborne. It supplies in one 
volume White’s work as he left it, with the selec- 
tion a friend made from his papers soon after 
his death. Few books have kept their charm so 
well as this, and White’s leisurely, easy writing 
is pleasantly antique after the snapshot, sensa- 
tional style of to-day. But he thought his 
generation ‘‘ busy and bustling”! 


We have received catalogues from Messrs, 
Dulau & Co. (botany), Mr. Higham (theology), 
Messrs. Maurice & Co. (good), Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Nutt (Semitic philology), and Mr. Ward of 
Richmond, Surrey (a good list of engravings, 
&c.).—We have also catalogues from Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Downing of Birmingham (both interest- 
ing), Messrs. George’s Sons of Bristol (naval and 
military books), Mr. Macphail of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Goldie of Leeds, and Mr. Blackwell of 
Oxford (two), who offers a long set of Notes and 





Queries.—We have also catalogues from M. 
Harrwitz of Berlin (periodical Literature), and 
two from Messrs. Baer & Co. of Frankfort, 
dealing with periodicals and folk - lore re- 
spectively. 

WE have on our table Bristol Lists: Muni- 
cipal and Miscellaneous, by the Rev. A. B, 
Beaven (Bristol, Taylor & Sons),—The Farm- 
stead, by I. P. Roberts (Macmillan),——Studies 
in Love, by Maude Egerton King (Dent), — Unity 
and Variety in Religion: a Twentieth Century 
Forecast, by W. Viner (Williams & Norgate),— 
The Urdi New Testament: a History of its 
Language and its Versions, by the Rev. H. U, 
Weitbrecht (British and Foreign Bible Society), 
—Prayers for the Use of Ward-Sisters and 
Nurses in Hospitals and Infirmaries (S.P.C.K.), 
—Rome, Reform and Reaction, Four Lectures, 
by P, T. Forsyth, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), 
—The Christology of Jesus, by the Rev. James 
Stalker (Hodder & Stoughton),—The Little Lives 
of the Saints, told by the Rev. Percy Dearmer 
(Wells Gardner),—Evolution and Theology, and 
other Essays, by O. Pfleiderer, D.D., edited by 
O. Cone (A. & C. Black),—England’s Armed 
Neutrality, by Prof. L. E. Henry (A. W. L. 
Mitchell),—Le MS. No. 1380 du Fonds Hébreu 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale, by M. Moise 
Schwab (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale), — 
Philipp II. August, Kénig von Frankreich, by 
Dr. A. Cartellieri (Paris, Le Soudier),—Das 
Buch des Propheten Habackuk, by Dr. Otto 
Happel (Wiirzburg, Gobel), — Notice sur un 
Registre des Procés-verbaux de la Faculté de 
Théologie de Paris pendant les Années 1505-83, 
by M. Léopold Delisle (Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale),—and Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles, 
by Dr. H. Maier, Part II., Section I. (Nutt). 
Among New Editions we have Old Times revisited 
in the Borough and Parish of Lymington, Hants, 
by E. King (Simpkin),—In Modern Spain, by 
R. St. Barbe (Stock),—Castle and Manor: a Tale 
of our Time, by St. George Mivart (Sands),— 

hat’s Bred in the Bone, by Grant Allen 
(Newnes), —The Sowl of Man, by Dr. P. Carus 
(Kegan Paul),—and The Photographer’s Exposure 
Book, by F. W. Mills (Dawbarn & Ward). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 


Brown (W. N.), The Art of Enamelling on Metal, 2/6 net. 
Rand .), EB Is and Enamelling, translated by 
Charles Salter, 8vo. 10/6 net. 





Poetry. 
Butler (A. G.), The Choice of Achilles, and other Poems, 
er. 8vo. 2/ 
Music, 
Parry (C. H. H.), Style in Musical Art, 8vo. sewed, 1/ 
Political Heonomy. 
Clark (J. B.), The Distribution of Wealth, cr. 8vo. 14/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Bury (J. B.), A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander 
the Great, cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Byron (Lord), Letters and Journals, Vol. 4, edited by R. E. 
Prothero, 8vo. 6, 
Hay (M.), Madame Dame Dianne de Poytiers, folio, 25/ net. 
Mackenzie (W. D.) and Stead (A.), South Africa, its History, 
Heroes, and Wars, roy. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Myer (I.), Oldest Books in the World, an Account of the 
Ancient oo imp. 8vo. 30/ net. 
Selwyn (J. H.), Biblical Chronology, 12mo. 3/6 


Geography and Travel, 

Colquhoun (A. R.), The ‘* Overland” to China, roy. 8vo. 16/ 

Lane (T. O’N.), Round Erin, cr. 8vo. sewed, 2/6 

Yeld (G.), Scrambles in the Eastern Graians, 1878-97, 8vo. 7/6 

Science. 

Carwardine (T.), Operative and Practical Surgery, 10/6 net. 

Fischer (A.), The Structure and Functions of Bacteria, 
translated by A. C. Jones, 8vo. 8/6 

Goebel (K.), Organography of Plants: Part 1, General 
Organography. 8vo. 12/6 

Pollard (EK. H.), The Birds of my Parish, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Schmeil (0.), Text-Book of soaey treated from a Biological 
Standpoint, translated by R. Rosenstock, edited by J. T. 
Cunningham : Part 1, Mammals, roy. 8vo. boards, 3/6 

White (Gilbert), The Natural History of Selborne, 3/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Anglo-Saxon Review, Vol. 5, folio, leather, 21/ net. 

Barr (R.), The Strong Arm, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gray (A.), The Mystic Number Seven, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Robert Orange, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hume (F.), The Crimson Cryptogram, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Hurd (P. A.), People You Know, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Keith (L.), On Alien Shores, er, 8v0. 6/ 
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Le Queux (W.), An Eye for an Eye, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mallock (M. M ), The Economics of Modern Cookery, 3/6 

Onions (O.), The Compleat Bachelor, cr. 8vo. 2/6-net. 

Reinsch (P. S.), World’s Politics at the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Seven Gardens and a Palace, by E. V. B., cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Shorter (D. S.), The Father Confessor, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Skerry (G. B.), Specimen Essays, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Wakeman (A.), The Autobiography of a Charwoman, 6/ 

Warden (Florence), Town Lady and Country Lass, cr. 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Hoffmann (E.), Augustini de Civitate Dei, Libri XIIII.- 
XXII., 21m. 60 


., 2lm. 60. 

Kurz (A.), Die katholische Lehre vom Ablass vor u. nach 

dem Auftreten Luthers, 6m. 
Mayer (G.), System der christlichen Hoffnung, 3m. 

Music. 

Brenet (M ), Les Concerts en France sous |’Ancien Régime, 

5fr. 

Philosophy. 

Ossip-Lourié, La Philosophie Sociale dans le Théatre d’Ibsen, 


2fr. 50. 
Proal (L.), Le Crime et le Suicide Passionnels, 10fr. 
a (G.), La Méthode Scientifique de I’ Histoire Littéraire, 
0! 


10fr. 
Volkelt (J.), Schopenhauer, seine Persdnlichkeit, seine 
Lehre, sein Glaube, 4m. 
History and Biography. 
Bloy (L ), Le Fils de Louis XVI., 3fr. 50. 
Bordeaux (H.), Les Ecrivains et les Mceurs, 1897-1900, 3fr. 50. 
Lenotre (G.), Paris Révolutionnaire, Vieilles Maisons, 
Vieux Papiers, 5fr. 
Winter (G.) u. Liebe (G.), Regesta Archiepiscopatus Magde- 
burgensis, Vol. 4, 5m. 
Philology. 
Navarre (O.), Essai sur la Rhétorique Grecque avant 
Aristote, 7fr. 50. 
Science. 


Oppenheimer (C.), Die Fermente u. ihre Wirkungen, 10m. 
Reuleaux (F.), Lehrbuch der Kinematik, Vol. 2, 25m. 








THE JESI ‘ DANTE.’ 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., June 28, 1900. 

Wir reference to Mr. Paget Toynbee’s 
letter in the Athenewm, No. 3791, I should like 
to state that Iam the possessor of a sixth copy 
of that edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ That 
copy is imperfect. It will soon be sent to my 
new house in Florence. It was presented to me 
by Sir Anthony Panizzi, who received it as a gift 
from Ugo Foscolo. This volume contains 
numerous MS. notes by Foscolo on separate 
sheets of paper. 

With regard to that in the British Museum, 
I need hardly say that Panizzi bought it for 901. 
from Asher, of Berlin. In this copy, however, 
six pages were missing. Facsimiles were made 
by John Harris from the copy then the property 
of Earl Spencer. At a later day Mr. Winter 
Jones, who was at that time Keeper of the 
Printed Books, purchased another copy, which 
was incomplete, but from which he was able to 
replace four more pages. Lovis Faaan. 








A NOTICE OF SPENSER. 

WHILE examining, in the British Museum, 
Harleian Manuscript 4107, I came across, on 
f, 56, in a list of English officials in Ireland, a 
contemporary notice of Edmund Spenser, which 
seems to throw some light on his position there. 
It is as follows :— 

“Edmund Spencer — Register or clerk in the 
Chancery of the faeulties within the kingdom of 
Ireland— quam diu se bene gesserit [i.¢., so long as 
he may behave himself] a deputy allowed.—22nd 
Die Martii.” 

As the list is headed ‘‘Twenty-third Year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,” it dates from 1581. 

Among other officials whose names are men- 
tioned in this manuscript are Geoffrey Fenton, 
the translator of Bandello and Guicciardini, and 
Lodowick Bryskett, whose name occurs three 
times, and who was the intimate friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom he accompanied on his 
Italian journey, and of Edmund Spenser, whom 
he speaks of in the preface to his translation of 
Giraldo’s ‘Discourse of Civill Life,’ where he 
expresses the hope that he may popularize the 
moral philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, as had 
been done in Italy. 

Spenser, as is well known, was in July, 1580, 
probably through the influence of Lord Leicester 
and Sir Philip Sidney, appointed secretary to 
Lord Grey de Wilton, then going to Ireland as 





Lord Deputy; but he would seem from the 
above-cited manuscript to have drawn the pay 
of a register or clerk of the chancery at the same 
time as he held the secretaryship, a deputy 
being allowed him. It would be pleasant to 
think that the grant of a deputy was in recogni- 
tion of his poetic abilities, as had been done two 
centuries before, when Geoffrey Chaucer was 
Controller of the Port of London. 
Lewis E1nsteE1n, 








‘THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL.’ 
Danby, Yorkshire, July, 1900. 

In 1892 I received a letter from Mr. C. A. 
Watts, inviting me to contribute to the Agnostic 
Annual, edited by him, and stating that he 
thought Prof. Huxley would contribute. On 
communication with Prof. Huxley, I found him 
exceedingly annoyed at this use of his name, and 
I naturally declined to have anything to do 
with the Agnostic Annual. For several years 
Mr. Watts has met with nothing but refusals on 
my part, and he has absolutely no reason for 
supposing that EF am in the least likely to alter 
my mind. This year he has sent round a printed 
programme in which my name appears as the 
possible contributor of ‘A General Survey of 
the Progress of Science.’ I had not been asked 
to write such a survey, and have no intention 
of doing anything for the Agnostic Annual. 

It is true that Mr. Watts puts on his pro- 
gramme, ‘‘ It is distinctly understood that none 
of the following writers have yet agreed to con- 
tribute to the Agnostic Annual”; but Mr. 
Watts, I take it, has no right, when he has 
hitherto met with nothing but refusals, to make 
any use whatever of a writer’s name. How far 
Messrs. Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, Ernst 
Haeckel, W. E. H. Lecky, &c., are in like con- 
dition I do not know, but I do know what Prof. 
Huxley thought and wrote in 1892, and I wish 
to raise a protest against this form of planning 
programmes. Kari Pearson. 








Litetarp Ghossip. 


WE notice that the rumour is revived 
that Mr. Winston Churchill is writing a 
biography of Lord Randolph Churchill. 
We believe that when this statement was 
made two years ago it was explained by the 
family, and especially by the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough (Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s grandmother), that the papers of 
Lord Randolph Churchill were not in Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s possession, and that he 
would not be assisted by their being placed 
in his hands. It is possible, however, that 
deaths in the family and other changes may 
have modified what was at that time the 
opinion of the Marlborough family—that 
the time had not yet come for writing the 
biography of Lord Randolph Churchill. It 
would, of course, be well within Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s powers to write an admirable 
monograph on his father which would not 
profess to be a full biography. 

Tue editorship of the Pall Mall Magazine 
will, it is understood, be vacated by its 
present holder in October next. 

Mr. Murray is reprinting the late Lord 
Loch’s ‘ Personal Narrative of Occurrences 
during Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to 
China in 1860’ from the second edition, 
which has long been out of print. 


Miss Litiias Hamitton, who was the 
Ameer’s medical adviser, has written a 
story of Afghan life, which Mr. Murray 
is to publish, under the title of ‘A 
Vizier’s Daughter.’ ‘An autobiography,” 
Dr. Hamilton writes, 





‘*of my sojourn in the capital of Afghanistan 
would necessarily entail many explanations that 
for very obvious reasons it is better not to enter 
into. To get over this difficulty I have written 
‘A Vizier’s Daughter,’ every character in which 
is drawn from a model, and should there- 
fore, as far as it goes, give an accurate descrip- 
tion of one phase at any rate of Afghan life...... 
I write of what I saw and heard, and of persons 
whom I knew as intimately as one can ever 
know a people so far removed from us in thought 
and education. Gul Begum told me much, the 
Hakim a good deal, but far more is what actually 
passed before my own eyes. I have in fact 
transposed some incidents, and have drawn pic- 
tures of events which took place years before I 
went to Cabul, from scenes which occurred 
while I was there.” 

Mr. Murray is launching out boldly as 
a publisher of fiction—rather a novelty for 
Albemarle Street. He promises, besides 
Miss Hamilton’s story, a romance of Vir- 
ginia in the seventeenth century by Miss 
Mary Wilkins, called ‘The Heart’s High- 
way’; a tale of the early part of the present 
reign, ‘ John Charity,’ by Mr. H. A. Vachell ; 
‘Parson Peter,’ a novel, by Mr. A.- H. 
Norway ; ‘ The Worldlings,’ by Mr. Leonard 
Merrick ; ‘A Gentleman,’ by the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Forbes; ‘Monica Grey,’ by the Hon. 
Lady Hely-Hutchinson ; and ‘A Gift from 
the Grave,’ a story by Miss Wharton, which 
appeared in the United States under the 
title of ‘The Touchstone,’ a title which, 
while the English edition was passing 
through the press, was discovered to have 
been anticipated in this country. 

Tue Almoners of Christ’s Hospital, whilst 
proceeding with the erection of new school 
buildings for boys on the estate recently 
acquired by them at Horsham, where it was 
also intended to build a school for girls, 
have, it is said, induced the Charity Com- 
missioners to vary their scheme so far as to 
sanction the retention of the girls’ school at 
Hertford, and to increase it by the addition 
of new classrooms. 

Tux Report of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution includes the revised rates of 
subscription and the altered rules under 
which members are now admitted, and it is 
hoped that the facilities and favourable 
terms offered to young members of the 
trade will result in a considerable accession 
of recruits. A young man or woman may 
now join by making the small yearly pay- 
ment of 13s. 11d. The amount distributed 
in temporary assistance was 606/. 18s. 6d., in 
permanent help 718/. 10s., while the entire 
expenses of management only amounted to 
1657, The deaths recorded during the year 
included Mr. Bernard Quaritch (Vice-Presi- 
dent), also Mr. George Cox and Mr. Henry 
Lamb (Directors). The Report renders 
testimony to the zeal and untiring efforts on 
behalf of the Institution of the two last 
mentioned, as well as to the services ren- 
dered by the assistant secretary, Mr. George 
Larner. 

Tur Committee of the Newsvendors’ In- 
stitution have decided to issue, free of charge, 
an illuminated certificate of membership, 
which may be obtained upon personal appli- 
cation at the Memorial Hall. The card 
contains portraits of the President, Lord 
Glenesk, also of the Earl of Rosebery and 
Sir W. J. Richmond Cotton. 

Mr. Murray is going to issue a transla- 
tion of Prof. Gomperz’s book on ‘ The Greek 
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Thinkers,’ the first volume of which has 
been favourably received in the Fatherland. 
The translator, Mr. Laurie Magnus, is at 
work on the second volume, which has not 
yet appeared in Germany. 


Tux fourth volume of Mr. Murray’s edi- 
tion of Byron’s poems will contain ‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon,’ ‘ Manfred,’ ‘ Mazeppa,’ 
‘ Beppo,’ ‘The Vision of Judgment,’ ‘Marino 
Faliero,’ &c. The fourth volume of the 
letters, just published in this handsome 
edition, reaches from 1816 to 1820; the 
fifth will cover the years 1820-2. 


In the autumn season Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will publish ‘A Literary History of America,’ 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard Col- 
lege. The author endeavours to define the 
points in which the nation, character, and 
thought of America have diverged from 
those of England. Touching briefly on the 
seventeenth century, with a special chapter 
on Cotton Mather, he discusses the eigh- 
teenth century at greater length, with 
special chapters on Jonathan Edwards, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the American 
Revolution. The nineteenth century is 
treated more in detail, special chapters 
being assigned to Brockden Brown, Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Walt 
Whitman. The chief emphasis is laid on 
the literature of New England and its dif- 
ferences from that of the mother country. 

Mr. Hacpert Wricut, of the London 
Library, is engaged in collecting materials 
for a biography of Count Tolstoi, and pro- 
poses to visit the Russian novelist at Yas- 
naia Poliana this summer. Count Tolstoi 
served in the Crimean War, and was born 
in 1828. 

PrEBENDARY Harry Jones is about to 
issue a volume of addresses on current topics 
entitled ‘The Tides of To-day.’ Mr. Elliot 
Stock will be the publisher. 

REFERRING to our review of Mr. Rhys 
Davids’s ‘Dialogues of the Buddha,’ 
Mr. Henry Frowde writes from the Ox- 
ford Warehouse to explain that he pub- 
lishes the ‘Sacred Books of the Buddhists’ 
in his private capacity, not for the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press. 

Tue four days’ sale which Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will hold next 
week contains an unusually great variety 
of important books. In first editions of 
eighteenth-century authors it is especially 
numerous, notably of Dr. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Pope, Smollett, and Fielding. Quite 
a number of presentation copies of modern 
French novels, &c., occur in this sale, no 
less than five of M. Zola, having the author’s 
inscription, to Edmond de Goncourt. Dumas’s 
‘Un Pére Prodigue,’ 1859, is a large-paper 
copy, presented by the author to Sainte- 
Beuve ; the copy of Hugo’s ‘ L’Homme qui 
Rit,’ 1869, has a signed autograph inscrip- 
tion from the author to George Sand. 
Three of Dumas’s dramatic pieces are pre- 
sentation copies to Ernest Doré; and the 
copy of ‘ Renée Mauperin,’ by Ed. and Jules 
de Goncourt, has a signed inscription from 
the authors to Victor Hugo. Other notable 
things to be sold are a copy of the exces- 
sively rare ‘ Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs, and 
Sonets,’ 1570, of George Turberville, of 
which Mr. Huth’s copy cost 150 guineas 
thirty years ago; the original autograph 





MS. of R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Body-Snatcher,’ 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette 
Christmas number, 1884, and extends to 
seventeen pages folio; a number of Shak- 
spearean articles, such as the Tyrrell MS., 
formerly in the Phillipps collection; and 
several interesting Kelmscott Press books 
resented to ‘‘ Kate Faulkner” by William 
orris himself. 

Wuice is the genuine copy of ZL’ Ami du 
Peuple stained with the blood of Marat? 
This is a question which is agitating col- 
lectors in Paris just now. There is one at the 
Palais des Lettres, Sciences et Arts, another 
at the Palais de la Ville of Paris. In the 
Magasin Pittoresque Dr. Cabanés, the well- 
known authority on Marat, describes how 
these two numbers of ZL’ Ami du Peuple 
have been preserved, and insists on their 
genuineness. But M. Charavay knows of 
seven or eight other numbers similarly 
stained with the blood of Marat, and pos- 
sesses one in his private collection. Clearly 
they cannot all be genuine, and perhaps 
one is just as authentic as the other. 


Tue governing body of the Chateau at 
Chantilly have acquired for the library 
there a most interesting and valuable Book 
of Hours, executed in 1549 for the Con- 
nétable de Montmorency, by the artists 
responsible for that of Henri II., which is 
one of the most beautiful books in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Messrs. Catmann Livy have just issued, 
in their sixpenny series of ‘‘ Chefs d’CEuvre 

trangers,’’ Miss Betham-Edwards’s best- 
known novel ‘Kitty’ (‘La Fortune de 
Kitty’). In this cheap reissue of their 
translation, first published at 3fr. 50, 
they have forestalled the English publishers, 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus having brought 
out no sixpenny edition of a story pro- 
nounced by the late Lord Houghton (see 
Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘Letters to a Friend’) 
“the best novel he had ever read.” 


Mr. Montcomery CarMIcHaEL, British 
Vice-Consul for West Tuscany, is going to 
bring out a volume ‘In Tuscany: Tuscan 
Towns, Tuscan Types, the Tuscan Tongue, 
&c.,’ taking his motto from Leopardi, ‘‘ Cara 
e beata e benedetta Toscana, Patria d’ ogni 
eleganza e d’ ogni gentil costume, e sede 
eterna di civiltd.”” Mr. Murray will pub- 
lish it. 

Tue Canadian Government have author- 
ized the publication of a small descriptive 
volume on Canada, specially intended for 
English readers. It is said that a copy of 
the book will be supplied to every ele- 
mentary school in Great Britain on behalf 
of the Dominion Government. 


Tue Berlin Akademie der Wissenschaften 
intends to issue a large dictionary of Ger- 
man legal terms, under the editorship of 
Geh. Rat. Richard Schroeder, of Heidel- 
berg. 

GorTue’s letters to Ulrike von Levetzow 
and her mother (the original of his Pan- 
dora) are published for the first time in the 
twenty-first volume of the ‘Goethe Jahr- 
buch.’ 


Tuer Royal Prussian Academy of Science 
has, among other grants, bestowed on Prof. 
Hermann Diels 7,200 marks to enable him 
to continue the publication of the ‘Com- 
mentaria in Aristotelem Greeca.’ 





Count Toxstor’s preface to the second 
edition of ‘The Anatomy of Misery’ runs 
as follows :— 


‘“** Excuse the length of this letter, I have 
not had time to make it shorter,’ wrote De 
Maistre to his king. 

‘* Nothing demands so much time and pains 
as brevity of treatment of a weighty matter, be 
it in a diplomatic letter or in a work of learning. 
Yet in the learned world, and consequently in 
society, an idea has found its way that only 
massive volumes can be works of authority. 

‘* This little book stands evidence to the con- 
trary. It not only offers the reader more solid 
matter than volumes upon volumes of works 
written on the same theme, but does what 
multi-volumed works on political economy do 
not do—it states economic problems clearly and 
simply. Any one who reads this book with un- 
prejudiced mind and sincere desire to find 
answers to the problems which confront people 
of our times will find those answers, and will 
arrive at a clear understanding of things which 
most people imagine to be difficult and abstruse. 
He will find also moral guidance and stimulation 
to good. 

** We should all like our social arrangements 
better ordered than they are now. To move in 
this direction we must ourselves become better. 
It is the only way. There is no other. 

‘*TIt is this simple truth, which, however, we 
aiways forget, that is with clearness and con- 
vineing power set forth by the present work.” 

A rinat edition of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘ First Principles’ will be published in a few 
days. Though all the cardinal views of the 
work remain unaltered, numerous minor 
changes have been made. 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Report of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland (74.) ; 
Report on Suggestions for Developing the 
Benefits afforded by the Patent Office to 
Inventors (24d.); Report by the Account- 
ant to the Scotch Education Department 
(6d.); and vol. ii. of the Reports on the 
Endowed Charities of London (7s. 1d.). 








SCIENCE 
The Ascent of Mount St. Elias. By H.R.H. 
the Duke of the Abruzzi. Narrated by 


F. de Filippi. Illustrated by V. Sella. 

(Constable & Co.) 
Mount Sr. Extas is a summit situated on 
the confines of Alaska and British Columbia, 
and within sight of the Pacific Ocean. It 
is one of the class of mountains of which 
Monte Viso is a conspicuous example, peaks 
with an individuality of their own, not 
merely part of a range. It forces itself on 
the notice, and claims a name even from 
the passing mariner or landsman who has 
never climbed a hill. It was described by 
La Perouse in terms which Tennyson con- 
densed into a striking stanza in his ‘ Palace 
of Art.’ The peculiar form of the peak 
gave it the reputation of being a volcano, 
and the lively imagination of sailors added 
that it was an active one. It is plausibly 
alleged that the dust of some great rockfall 
was the excuse for the legend. Its second 
claim to fame was as the highest mountain 
of the United States and North America. 
That, too, it has had to resign. It proves 
to be in British territory, while it is fully 
a thousand feet lower than its less obtrusive 
neighbour Mount Logan, a massive crest, 
somewhat resembling in shape Monte Rosa. 
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Whether Mount Logan may not have to 
yield in turn to still unmeasured *summits 
further from the coast is still uncertain. 

Mount St. Elias, however, may rest con- 
tent with the unique distinction of being 
the only mountain on the face of the globe 
which can offer to the view 18,000 feet of 
continuous ice and snow. Although the 
summer snow-level is at about 2,000 feet, 
the great glaciers descend to meet the waves 
of the Pacific Ocean. The lateral distance 
from the shore to the summit is at the 
nearest point about forty miles. But the 
final 9,400 feet of ascent are in the last few 
miles, and, despite the aspect of the peak 
from a distance, that ascent offers no diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ Just like the Breithorn,” was the 
verdict of one of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
Alpine guides; and the Breithorn is the 
easiest snow mountain in the Alps. Yet 
active young Englishmen and Americans 
had vied in attempting the ascent and 
failed, the one party because they had no 
path-finding instinct and took the wrong 
way, the other because, after reaching 
a point some 3,500 feet below the 
summit, they were baffled by weather. 
So it was left to an Italian prince in search 
of adventure to conquer where those before 
him had failed. The narrative shows that 
the success of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
expedition was due in the first place to the 
thoroughly practical way in which his cam- 
paign was planned and provided for, and 
next to the good behaviour of the weather 
at the critical moment. But it must not be 
imagined that he might not have succeeded 
under even greater difficulties than those 
he had to encounter. The Duke himself is 
well known at Zermatt as one of the most 
daring of climbers, and several of his com- 
panions had good mountaineering records. 

The real problem before the travellers 
was to carry the food and shelter necessary 
for existence to the base of the actual peak, 
over a hundred miles of broken, and in places 
steep glacier, in a region liable to frequent 
snowfalls. This occupied them thirty-six 
days in going and ten in returning, while 
the ascent itself only occupied three days 
up and down. The climb from the highest 
bivouac was no less than 5,800 feet. 

The experiences of such a journey must 
of necessity be monotonous. They are 
rather those of Arctic than of Alpine travel. 
The difficulties met with are not those of 
climbing, but of conveyance—the transport 
of sledges over broken icefields and up and 
down banks of frozen snow. Signor de 
Filippi has put together a spirited and by 
no means prolix narrative. The volume 
owes its bulk to the size of its type and the 
quality of its paper rather than to the 
quantity of its contents. With the help 
of its many illustrations it conveys to the 
reader a very vivid impression of the 
labours of the party and of the strange 
scenes amongst which they lay. To the 
superficial eye mountain snow and ice look 
the same all the world over, and photo- 
graphy, as a rule, emphasizes this same- 
ness. Signor Vittorio Sella has shown rare 
skill in, as far as was possible, getting over 
this difficulty, and giving some idea of the 
delicate atmospheric effects which appear 
to be the characteristic charm of the Alaskan 
highlands. His luminous skies, his im- 
pressionist glimpses of mist-wreathed peaks, 





show how much an artistic sense can do even 
in photography. Not that there are not 
plenty of topographic views and panoramas 
to satisfy the more prosaic demands of the 
tourist or the mountaineer. But the lover 
of scenery will turn to such views as 
‘St. Elias at Sunset from the Seward 
Glacier,’ p. 108; ‘An Evening on Alaskan 
Waters,’ p. 20; or ‘On the Séracs of the 
Newton Glacier,’ p. 126; and to such descrip- 
tive passages as the following :— 

‘*As the sun declined and its rays became 
more slanting the landscape was transformed. 
Spreading shadows on all sides revealed the 
noble outlines of hill and valley, while ample 
rounded flutings of whitened crests and wide 
soft undulations of snow-filled ravines con- 
trasted with precipitous rock-walls and the steep, 
hard, sharply notched ridges where, here and 
there, the mountain rock pierced through. The 
monotonous milk-white shroud covering the land 
at midday blends with the sky towards evening 
in a delicate harmony of tints that pleases the 
eye and gives almost an impression of reviving 
life to this world of perpetual ice. On the 
extreme edge of the horizon, where glacier and 
sky seem to meet, you discern a tremulous move- 
ment as of a distant sea with a bluish vapour 
floating over it. This is really an optical effect 

roceeding from the radiation of the earth. 

en the whole glacier is flooded with a rosy 
glow rather darker than that on the mountains. 
In the west the great yellow disc of the sun 
sheds streams of yellow rays over: the level, 
and all the snow waste seems on fire.” 

The pretensions advanced by certain per- 
sons that travel must be treated as a “ serious 
pursuit” and not simply as an amusement, 
that it is no excuse for an Alpine author 
to assert that “‘ high mountains are a feel- 
ing’’ to him, meet in the present volume with 
a recognition that has now become customary, 
if superficial, in the provision of certain 
appendices. Zoologists may peruse with 
satisfaction among ‘‘The Animals collected 
during the Expedition” four pages of de- 
scription of ‘‘ Melanenchytreus solifugus, an 
Oligochzetous Annelid of the family of the 
Enchytreide,” which is apparently a small 
black worm. There are meteorological ob- 
servations, a few notes on the rocks col- 
lected, and a. short disquisition on mountain 
sickness. Since we have learnt that a con- 
siderable percentage of human beings can 
walk uphill surely, if slowly, to at least 
22,000 feet, the records of the physical 
discomforts suffered by climbers below 
20,000 feet have lost their chief practical 
interest. 

To the trained eye the glaciers and snow- 
fields of the temperate or tropical zones and 
of the Arctic regions differ in certain features, 
owing probably to the varying plasticity in 
the ice produced by different atmospheric 
conditions. Signor de Filippi might with 
profit have enlarged his remarks on this 
subject. But, as he very honestly says in 
his preface, “the expedition was exclusively 
Alpinistic. Its sole object was to reach the 
summit of Mount St. Elias, and all else 
was naturally subordinated to that aim.’ 
It is a pity, perhaps, that some of our Eng- 
lish explorers are not equally honest. Is 
not a mountain better than a worm ? 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 
A Glossary of Botanic Terms with their Deriva- 
tion and Accent. By B.D. Jackson. (Duck- 


worth & Co.)—Once again Mr. Jackson has 





It was 


conferred an obligation on his fellows. 


not at all necessary for him to quote Johnson’s 
phrase, ‘‘ Every other author may aspire to 
praise, the lexicographer can alone hope to 
escape reproach,” for whilst every botanist will 
praise this work none will reproach its author 
for a few sins of omission or commission. Who 
could deal with fifteen thousand terms and not 
fall into error? Specialization now dominates 
botany. New facts are being brought forward, 
and for these new terms are required. In addi- 
tion to that circumstance new ideas or new 
views of looking at old facts are constantly pro- 
a and new terms are coined accordingly. 

any of these must necessarily be ephemeral 
or provisional. Another decade or less and 
they will drop out of use, or remain as historical 
memoranda only. Perhaps it is futile to ex- 
pect such a thing, but at least we hope 
for the time when the neologist will wait and 
see whether the language of his forefathers is 
adequate or not before he coins a series of new 
terms, most of which must necessarily be dis- 
placed by the progress of the science. Im any 
case we seem to want some distinctive mark 
which shall separate the terms applied to ascer- 
tained facts from those which indicate only the 
inferences, or, it may be, only the fancies, of 

articular authors. How many, we wonder, of 

r. Jackson’s fifteen thousand terms are really 
necessary ? How many, like ‘‘ablaqueation ” and 
‘*abnodation,” are obsolete? How many are 
duplicates in so far that they express the same 
fact or idea in different words, such as ‘‘ acaly- 
calis” and ‘‘acalycine”? It is no part of Mr. 
Jackson’s work to enter upon points so likely 
to give rise to controversy. It is to give a fair 
presentment of the botanical language(or jargon) 
used at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
in this he has been amply successful. A few 
slips will have to be corrected in a second edi- 
tion ; thus ‘‘ cotton ” is certainly not ‘‘ the hairs 
of the cotton pod,” nor is the definition of 
‘* mongrel” correct. Mr. Jackson has in many 
cases done good service by naming the author 
who has invented particular terms. This prac- 
tice has an historical value in many cases, 
whilst in others it may serve as a sort of 
pillory! In a second edition he may be able, 
not only to give the author’s name, but also 
the date when the particular term was launched. 
We should then be able to judge how far the 
rule of priority has been infringed. 


The Nature and Work of Plants. By D. T. 
Macdougal, Ph.D. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.)—The future of botany in the United 
States ought to be brilliant. There is a fresh- 
ness about the methods of tuition, and a lucidit; 
about the text- books, that hold out muc 
promise. Without encumbering themselves 
with the detail that the German never tires 
of accumulating, the Americans have broken 
away from the old-fashioned banalities, and set 
before us with great clearness what a plant is 
and what it does. The present work is a typical 
example of its kind; it begins at once with 
the physiology of the plant. We should prefer 
to seé the pupil obtain at least an elementary 
knowledge of morphology and classification 
before he plunged into physiology, else he may 
work through such a book as this, and when he 
has done not know the commonest weeds he 
meets, nor the organs of which they are com- 
posed, 





ene 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
Amone the papers published in the Geo- 
graphical Journal that.of Dr. Hans Steffens on 
the Patagonian Cordillera is of some interest 
just now, as England is called upon to arbitrate 
in the boundary dispute between Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, and a fair verdict can only 
be given after the geographical features of the 
country shall have become thoroughly known. 
It is, indeed, a pity that the governments con- 
cerned did not cause accurate surveys to be 





made before they permitted their diplomatists 
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to describe a boundary which ignores utterly the 
actual features of the country. Among the other 
papers we notice an account of a journey into 
the heart of Borneo by Mr. Charles Hose, and 
of an exploration of the country between Lake 
Naivasha and the Victoria Nyanza by Capt. G. H. 
Gorges. The route followed by Capt. Gorges 
leads though Sotik and Lungwa, two agricultural 
districts, and seems to possess advantages over 
the more northern route chosen for the Uganda 
railway. 

Mr. Robert Smith, of University College, 
Dundee, following in the footsteps of Prof. 
Flahault, by whose personal instruction he has 
been able to profit, has undertaken a ‘ Botanical 
Survey of Scotland,’ the first sheet of which, 
representing the Edinburgh district, has just 
been published in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. The map is elaborately coloured, and 
exhibits very distinctly the cultivated areas, the 
pastoral regions, and woodlands. In an accom- 
panying paper of great interest the author dis- 
cusses the relations which exist between the 
vegetation, the nature of the soil, temperature, 
and rainfall. The specimen thus published is 
in a large measure based upon the author's per- 
sonal survey of the country. A second sheet, 
representing a characteristic Highland region, 
is to follow, and we trust Mr. Smith may be 
enabled to extend his survey over the whole of 
Scotland. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Madras Government Museum has pub- 
lished a ‘Bulletin’ relating to anthropology, 
containing valuable observations on some of the 
people of Malabar by Mr. F. Fawcett. That 
district contains Nambutiris, who are Vedic 
Brahmans of pure Aryan type, and people of 
every grade down to the Ernddens, who are 
denizens of the jungles. Among them are the 
Mullu Kurumbars, the most dolichocephalic 
people on record, and the black Polayans, who 
are among the shortest peoples in the world, 
being under five feet high. Physical measure- 
ments are given of 330 inhabitants of different 
castes and races, and full details are added as to 
the Nambiitiris, which will be followed by those 
of other castes. These details have been fur- 
nished by Mr. G. Venkatrao, as the informa- 
tion could not have been collected at first hand 
from this very exclusive people by any 
European. The Nambiitiris form a sacerdotal 
and aristocratic caste. They live in stately 
houses, each secluded in its own grounds, and 
having around a courtyard on the ground floor 
eight rooms, devoted respectively to studying 
the Vedas, to the storage of wealth, to the 
storage of grain, to performing ceremonies to 
the dead, to the purposes of a kitchen, to 
the household god, to the offering of sacrifices, 
and to receiving guests. Illustrations are given 
of one of their residences and its owner, and 
of atemple. The caste numbers 9,926, or 1 in 
250 of the total population. The orthodox view 
of the Nambuitiri is that ‘‘his person is holy ; 
his directions are commands; his movements 
are a procession ; his meal is nectar; he is the 
holiest of human beings; he is the repre- 
sentative of God on earth.” He observes a 
code of customs promulgated at the close of the 
eleventh century. The moral element enters 
largely into his life. No kind of success has 
attended any attempt to get folk-tales out’ of 
him. The ‘ Bulletin’ also contains a note by 
Mrs. J. W. Evans on the Mala Vedas of 
Travancore, describing the custom of tooth- 
chipping, and the measurements of a Yanddi 
skull and of a Tamil skull. It is edited by Mr. 
Edgar Thurston, superintendent of the Museum. 

Folk-Lore for June contains a very instructive 
paper by the Rev. Dr. Gaster, in which a charm 
now current in Roumania to ward off a child- 
stealing witch is traced back for 2,000 years. 
He follows it ‘‘from the heights of the Carpa- 
thian mountains, through Roumania, the south 
of Russia, the plains of the Balkans, as far as 





old Byzantium, thence to the cloisters of Syria, 
through Palestine, and on to the valley of the 
Nile. A far-travelled charm, indeed,” and one 
that has, perhaps, not yet arrived at the end of 
its wanderings. In the story it embodies the 
witch is forced to recount all her names, and 
the repetition of these names affords protection 
against her. In some of the earlier forms she 
is identified with the Lilith of Hebrew tradition, 
and in the oldest versions the names given are 
not those of the witch, but those of the divine 
powers invoked for protection against her, just 
as in the canonical exorcisms used to the present 
day by the Catholic Church there is recited a 
list of holy names by virtue of which the demon 
is forced to obey the injunctions of the exorcist. 
Mr.- R. R. Marett contributes a thoughtful 

aper on pre-animistic religion. Mr. E. K 

earce describes a stone carving on a house at 
Blairgowrie, representing a smith at work sur- 
mounted by a crown, and says, ‘‘The carving 
is fast peeling off from age, and the inscription 
and date, save for a letter or two, have dis- 
appeared entirely. The date of the house may 
be about 1570.” The process-copy of the photo- 
graph which illustrates the communication 
clearly shows, however, not only the figures 
“71,” but more than twenty letters of the in- 
scription, and probably the original photograph 
would show more—a curious illustration of the 
superiority of photography to the human eye. 

In the great Exhibition at Paris, as many 
visitors will have observed, anthropology is not 
only represented by the collections at the Palace 
of the Trocadéro, but pervades the whole spec- 
tacle in the living representations of costumes 
of various peoples and different times which 
are to be seen in all parts of the show. The 
historical and picturesque reproductions of 
ancient and foreign houses and manners are 
also full of interest to the anthropologist. We 
hoped in a recent brief visit to have been able, 
as on previous occasions, to give a more detailed 
account in these columns, but have found the 
undertaking too great for the time at our dis- 
posal. 

L’' Anthropologie contains a memoir by M. 
Marcellin Boule on the paleolithic station of 
Lake Karar, in Algeria. The implements 
discovered present exactly the same forms and 
the same characters as the paleolithic imple- 
ments of Western Europe. Taking into account 
the similar discoveries in Tunis, Egypt, and the 
Cape Colony, we have evidence all over the 
African continent, and, indeed, over a great 
portion of the surface of the globe, of the 
existence of men using stone implements of 
special form, which are easily to be distinguished 
from those of more recent times. Sir John 
Evans recently read a paper on this subject 
before the Royal Society. 





‘THE REGIMENT OF LYFE.’ 
Royal College of Physicians, July 5, 1900. 

THE earliest described edition of this little 
book is in the Bodleian Library, and is dated 
1546. Herbert, however, says that it was first 
published in 1544, and it seems to me very pro- 
bable that it is this earlier edition which is in 
the library of the Royal College of Physicians. 
The title-page runs, ‘‘A new booke entyteled 
The Regiment of lyfe: wyth a synguler Trea- 
tise of the pestile’ce.” The other side of the 
title-page is as follows :— 


“‘Thyz booke is made by the ryght famous and 
hye learned doctour in Phisyke, master John Bourot 
chefe phisicion to the Frenche kynge that nowe is, 
at the specyall instaunce of the kynges mother, and 
other of the nobles of the sayde Realme, to the 
greate commoditie, succour, and comforte of all the 
co’mune weale. Lately translated out of Frenche, 
by Thomas Phayer studyouse in Surgerye, wyth 
dyuers goodlye additions for the better under- 
standynge of the same. 

“ Item an other excellent worke treatynge of the 
Pestylence, and the perfyte cure thereof, as wel 
by phisicke as by surgerye maruey lous effectuall, and 


| a8 briefe as is possyble 





Phayer’s additions consist of ‘‘A goodlye 
bryefe treatyse of the pestilence” and ‘*A 
declaration of the veynes in mannes bodye,” 
but ‘A Book of Children,’ which is mentioned 
as being in the Bodleian edition, is not included 
in this one. 

The colophon runs :— 

“Tmprynted at London by Edwarde Whytchurch- 
Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum, per sep- 
tennium. 

“These bokes be to sell at the weste dore of poules, 
by Wylliam Tilletson.” 

No date is given. The leaves are numbered, 
the last one before the table being fo. 1. 
W. R. B. Pripeavx, Library Assistant. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 4.—Sir 
Henry H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
T. T. Greg exhibited two pieces of pottery. The 
first was a stove tile 134in. by 94in., of the time of 
James I., made of red clay and covered with a rich 
green glaze, but probably of German manufacture. 
The design is heraldic in character. The other was 
a square-shaped slab or shield with a round top, 
furnished with two stout handles. Jt is 174in. wide 
by 164 in. high, and decorated with rude floral and 
geometrical pattern in yellow and brown slip. It 


bears the letters and date aan and is supposed by 


Mr. Greg to be the door of an oven ora rude fire 
extinguisher or curfew.—Prof. Bunnell Lewis read 
a paper on ‘ Roman Antiquities at Baden (Switzer- 
land) and Bregenz.’ He began with some prefatory 
remarks on the difference between hospitals in 
heathen and those in Christian times. The former 
were established for the use of soldiers and slaves, 
and not simply for charitable purposes, as in our 
own days. In March, 1893, Herr Meyer commenced 
excavations at Baden, and the results led him to 
conclude that the Romans had a military hospital 
there. Surgical instruments in great numbers were 
found—amongst them a piece of a catheter, a for- 
ceps, spatulas, alembics, little bone spoons, balances 
for weighing drugs, and 120 probes (specil/a). In 
corroboration of Herr Meyer’s conclusions, Prof. 
Lewis pointed to the proximity of a Roman camp 
at Vindonissa, where a legion was quartered, and the 
fact that Baden (Aque) was frequented by patients 
on account of its salutary waters. The excavations 
carried on by Dr. Jenny at Bregantium (Bregenz) led 
to the discovery of the Roman roads that connected 
the town of Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg) with 
Vindonissa (Windisch). He also identified the site 
of many buildings—the Forum, public baths, &c. 
Prof. Lewis exhibited maps, prints, and photographs 
in illustration of his paper.—In a paper on ‘St, George 
in Art, Legend, Ceremonial, &c ,’ Mr. J. Lewis André 
pointed out the extremely mythical character of 
that saint, but argued that his having existed was 
proved by the very rapid rise of his cult in Europe, 
and especially in the East. The gradual promotion 
of St. George to the position of patron of England 
was next touched upon, and his connexion with 
guilds in this country, as in those of Chichester and 
Norwich. Miracle plays and tableaux vivants of inci- 
dents from the legends of the saint were briefly 
alluded to, and reference was also made to repre- 
sentations of the warrior marty ras seen on the walls 
of English churches. Mr. André concluded with 
asserting that St. George was rather the popular 
saint of the laity than the hero of the clergy.— 
Meesre. Green, Talfourd Ely, and Rice took part in 
the discussions. 

MICROSCOPICAL.—June 20.—Mr. Carruthers, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. G. H. J. Rogers exhibited 
a modification of the Rousselet compresser, in which 
two thin indiarubber bands, sunk in grooves, were 
employed to keep the cover glass in position instead 
of having it cemented, the advantage claimed for 
this modification being the facility with which a 
broken cover can be replaced.— Mr. C. Baker exhi- 
bited an achromatic substage condenser which was 
a modification of the Zeiss model of the Abbe con- 
denser, the N.A. being 1:0, aplanatic cone 90°, lenses 
7; inch diameter, working distance 4, inch. With 
the front lens removed the condenser is suitable 
for use with low-power objectives.—A short paper 
by Mr. E. B. Stringer ‘On a New Projection Eye- 
piece and an Improved Polarizing Eyepiece’ was 
taken as read.—A paper by Miss Loraine Smith ‘On 
some New Microscopic Fungi’ was also taken as 
read, the President giving a short résumé of the 
paper, and expressing his opinion that the communica- 
tion would be an important addition to our know- 
ledge of microscopic fungi.—Mr. Bennett said there 
was one special point with regard to parasitic fungi 
which might prove to be of considerable practical 
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importance—he referred to the cultivation of fungus 
parasite on certain insects. It had been proposed to 
do this on the Continent and in Australia and 
America, with a view of getting rid of insect 
pests — locusts and others; and if efforts in 
this direction were successful, they might be 
the means of producing very beneficial and 
economic results. — The President then read a 
paper and gave a lantern demonstration ‘On 
the Structure of some Paleozoic Plants.’ He 
said the intelligent study of palxozoic plants 
was not yet a century old, for although their pre- 
sence had long been noticed they appear to have 
been regarded simply as freaks of nature. The im- 
portance of fossils was first recognized by Wm. 
Smith, who observed that strata could be identified 
by the organized fossils found in them. He pub- 
lished this important fact in 1816, and thus laid the 
basis of stratigraphical geology. The majority of 
fossil plants are found io the shales, and although 
the tissues had been converted into carbon, the 
form and venation of the leaves, and occasionally 
the aspect of the fruits, had beeu preserved. The 
most important information, however, had been ob- 
tained from specimens in which the tissues had been 
replaced by minerals dissol ved in the strata enclosing 
them. He had arranged for the lantern sections of 
the plants from the carboniferous system, but before 
exhibiting them on the screen he wished to point 
out to what groups of plants they belonged. The 
cellular plants, with few exceptions, had been lost. 
Sir W. Dawson found specimens of a remarkable 
stem in the Devonian rocks of Canada, to which he 
gave the name of Protaxites. From a microscopic 
study of specimens he, the President, was led to 
publish a paper in the Society’s Journal in 1872, in 
which he demonstrated that this stem was that of a 
cellular plant belonging to the Algw,a view which 
was ultimately accepted by Sir W, Dawson. Fungal 
remains had been detected by Alder and also by 
himself. The plants which had been certainly deter- 
mined were vascular plants belonging to the Equise- 
tacezx, Filices, and Selaginellacezx, »mong cryptogams, 
and to the Conifere—groups which existed in the 
present flora of the globe and were represented in 
the indigenous flora of Britain. The President pro- 
ceeded to describe the principal characteristics of 
the fossil and existing forms of the four orders of 
plants referred to. In illustration of his remarks 
a uumber of preparations were shown upon the 
screen.—Mr. Bennett referred to the recent dis- 
covery of the mode of impregnation in some of the 
Cycadez by means of active spermatozoids, as in 
the case of vascular cryptogams. This seemed to 
suggest the question whether the gymnosperms 
were not more closely allied to the vascular crypto- 
gams than was usually recognized. Did the evidence 
of paleontology favour the view that there was a 
closer affinity to the vascular cryptogams than to 
the higher section of flowering plants, the angio- 
sperms ?—The President said this question deserved 
careful consideration, but it should be remembered 
that in these strata they only saw four groups of 
plants, and that the Coniferz were found alongside 
the others, and were evidently living at the same 
period. Brongniart had shown the presence of 

ollen grains in the apical cavities of fruits which 
fad been preserved in silex. It was not known how 
these spermatozoids were developed in Salisburia, 
but if they rendered pollen grains unnecessary, the 
presence of the pollen in the extinct fruits would 
be against the idea of including the gymnosperms 
with the cryptogams.—The President announced 
that the rooms of the Society would be closed from 
August 17th to September 17th, and that the next 
meeting would be held on October 17th. 





HELLENIC.—July 5.— Annual Meeting. — Sir 
Richard Jebb, President, in the chair. —The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the Report 
of the Council, which showed that the past session 
had been active in various departments The meet- 
ings had been well attended, and among the publica- 
tions had been an important monograph on Athenian 
buildings by the late Dr. J. H. Middleton. The 
annual grant of 100. to the British School at Athens 
had been renewed for a further period of three 
years, The Director of the School (Mr. Hogarth), 
together with Mr. Arthur Evane, working for the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, had begun what promised 
to be very fruitful excavations on the site of Cnossus, 
among the principal finds being a series of wall- 
paintings, many early vases, and about 1,500 in- 
scribed tablets. The Council also announced that, 
at the suggestion of the Archeological Institute of 
America, arrangements had been made for the joint 
issue by the Institute and the Hellenic Society of a 
facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, 
which would probably be supplied to subscribers at 
the rate of 6l.a copy. The progress and use of the 
library and of the photographic collections had 
been very satisfactory. The financial position of the 
Society was also satisfactory, the balance sheet 





showing receipts of 9617. (including 632. in life sub- 
scriptions) against expenditure of 690/. Besides the 
grants of 100/. to the British School at Athens and 
of 507. to the Cretan Exploration Fund, 507. had 
been granted to Prof. Lewis Campbell for the new 
Platonic lexicon. Forty-four new members had been 
elected in the year, but forty-one had been lost by 
death or resignation, so that great efforts were still 
needed to bring in fresh members, and thus to 
enable the Society not only to earry on the publica- 
tion of the Journal and the extension of the 
library, but also to assist research in all departments 
of Hellenic study.—The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, referred to recent develop- 
ments in Greek archeology, particularly to the work 
of the British School in Melos and Crete ; to the 
excavations carried on in Cyprus by the Trustees of 
the British Museum ; to the German excavations at 
Miletus; and the discoveries of the Austrians in 
Ephesus. In literature, special mention was made 
of Prof. Furtwingler’s great work on ancient gems. 
—The adoption of the report was seconded by Sir 
William Richmond, who took occasion to refer with 
great admiration to the discoveries made in Crete, 
and announced that he had induced a friend to con- 
tribute the sum of 250/. to the Cretan Exploration 
Fuod.—The report was unanimously adopted.—Prof. 
C. Waldstein and Prof. A. S. Wilkins were elected 
to vacancies on the Council.—Mr. Arthur Evans gave 
a most interesting account, illustrated by plans, 
drawings, and photographs, of his recent dis- 
coveries in Crete on the site of Cnossus. Mr. 
Evans said that it was now seven years since the 
examination of some early seals from Crete led 
him to the belief that researches there would reveal 
the existence of a pre-Phcenician system of writ- 
ing in the Mycenzan world. Further discoveries of 
seals and other objects with groups of hieroglyphic 
and linear characters, made during a series of jour- 
neys in the island, confirmed this conclusion, but 
his attention was specially drawn to some remains 
on the site of Cnossus, where symbols appeared cut 
on early blocks, which seemed to argue the former 
existence of a race acquainted with a kind of script. 
These symbols had been first noticed by Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, and after him Schliemann and others tried 
in vain to secure the site for excavation, but the 
difficulties thrown in the way of the explorers by 
the native proprietors proved to be insuperable. 
Five years ago, however, Mr. Evans had succeeded 
in securing possession of a part of the site, and 
after encountering prolonged obstacles he had, early 
this year, at last been enabled topurchase the remain- 
ing portion. Aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
which, ion conjunction with Mr. Hogarth, the Director 
of the British School at Athens, he had started last 
year, and with the permission of Prince George’s 
Government, he had at once begun an extensive 
excavation on this site. In doing so he had been 
fortunate in securing the valuable services of Mr. 
Duncan Mackenzie (who had done such good work 
for the British School in Melos) to assist him in 
directing the excavations, and excellent plans had 
been made for him by Mr. D. Fyfe, architect to the 
British School. The results already obtained sur- 
passed all hopes. The building proves to be a palace 
of Mycenzan kings, built on a scale far surpassing 
those of Tiryns and Mycenz. About two acres of 
it had been uncovered, but a large part still re- 
mained to bedug up. The building presented many 
features of unique interest. To the west was a vast 
paved court flanked by the lower course of the 
outer palace wall, consisting of huge gypsum blocks 
with a kind of stone bench running at its foot. 
From this court the palace was entered by double 
doors, one of them leading to a corridor, along 
which ran remains of a fresco showing the lower 
part of a procession of figures of both sexes in mag- 
nificent costumes. Near the south propylea, to 
which apparently this corridor originally gave 
access, was found the upper part of a fresco repre- 
senting a youth holding a painted cup, apparently of 
gold and silver, the finest human representation of 
this period yet discovered. In this quarter of the 
palace was a long paved gallery giving access to a 
succession of magazines, in which huge jars were 
still standing, many of them intact. Beneath the 
pavements of these were found stone cists in a double 
tier, lined with lead, and evidently intended to hold 
treasure. To the north-east of this was opened a 
council chamber with stone benches round, and in 
the middle of one wall a curiously carved gypsum 
throne. Opposite this, and approached by steps, 
was a stone tank. Frescoes of griffins and land- 
scapes were still on the walls of this chamber, and 
in some small rooms near were -found pieces of 
fresco in a hitherto unknown miniature style, repre- 
senting animated groups of ladies in a quite Parisian 
style seated in the courts and on the balconies of a 
large building, and crowds of men in other walled 
spaces round. Near the north propylea were found 
the remains of a large bull of painted plaster in high 
relief, and of the most naturalistic aspect. This,and 
a part of a wall-painting with the same subject, sug- 








gested a possible genesis of the Minotaur story. The 
palace itself, which had been deserted after 
its destruction, perhaps at the hands of Dorian 
invaders, might with its many corridors have 
become the legendary “labyrinth.” The great 
event of the whole excavation was. however, the 
discovery in a series of chambers of clay tablets— 
somewhat after the Babylonian fashion—inscribed 
in well-formed linear characters. From the pictorial 
representations—such as chariots, metal and other 
vases, houses, and animals—seen on many of these, 
it is clear that they referred to the arsenal and 
treasury and stores of the “ House of Minos.” Others 
were possibly correspondence. In one magazine 
were found tablets of another character with in- 
scriptions in a hieroglyphic script answering to that 
found on the seals of the East Vretan cities, and 
perhaps referring to tribute from that quarter. 
These palace archives, which carry back writing 
in Greece six centuries beyond hitherto known 
records, were contained in chests of wood and 
stone, secured in turn by clay impressions of finely 
engraved Mycenzan seals. These impressions hal 
been in turn countermarked and countersigned with 
inscriptions in the indigenous characters —an indica- 
tion of legal nicety worthy of the officials of 
“ Minos’s Palace.” In conclusion Mr Evans thanked 
Sir W. Richmond for his enthusiastic aid in secur- 
ing subscriptions for the Cretan Exploration Fund. 
Owing to the war they had been practically de- 
barred from making a public appeal, and the greater 
part of the expenses had fallen on his own shoulders. 
He also, in connexion with Sir W. Richmond’s 
kind offer of help in copying and preserving the 
frescoes, called attention to excellent services 
already rendered in this department by M. E. Gil- 
liéron, the well-known Swiss artist resident at 
Athens, under whose superintendence preliminary 
measures were being already taken t» preserve the 
wall-paintings. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Victoria Institute, 4}.—Annual Meeting; Address by Prof. Hull. 











Acience Gossip, 

Some time ago we announced the publication 
of Gilbert White’s diaries. Now we hear that 
a life of him has been compiled by his great- 
grand-nephew, Mr. Rashleigh Holt- White. Mr. 
Holt-White has enjoyed access to MS. journals, 
account-books, and other unpublished papers 
of the naturalist, and also to many letters of 
his, hitherto entirely unknown and _ unpub- 
lished, besides a large and most interesting 
series of letters from his lifelong friend and 
contemporary, the Rev. J. Mulso. An in- 
teresting record of a visit to Selborne in the 
summer of 1763, in the shape of a journal kept 
by one of the ‘‘ Miss Batties,” to whom the well- 
known verses on ‘ Selborne Hanger—a Winter- 
piece’ were addressed in the autumn of that 
year by Gilbert White, is also printed for the 
first time. Mr. Murray is the publisher. The 
book will be illustrated. 

Mr. Murray promises a monograph on ‘ The 
Locust Plague and its Suppression,’ by Dr. 
Aéneas Munro. Locusts cause more pecuniary 
loss and misery than a native war or a series of 
native wars combined ; or, for that matter, a 
greater loss in treasure than the war even between 
Great Britain and the South African Republics, 
deplorable and lamentable as such calamities 
and catastrophes are. Locusts have ruined 
thousands of well-to-do colonists in the Argen- 
tine, and in Algeria, Egypt, and North Africa 
generally. The amount lost in one year in the 
United States from this plague is put down at 
40,000,000. —Mr. Murray has also in the press 
a volume, edited by Dr. T. Oliver, of essays on 
‘Dangerous Trades,’ in which the historical, 
social, and legal aspects of industrial occupations 
affecting public health are discussed by a num- 
ber of experts. —The same publisher further an- 
nounces ‘A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence,’ 
by Dr. Vivian Poore, based on lectures delivered 
at University College, London, which created 
considerable interest. 

Mr. Henry Seesonm's two volumes ‘ Siberia 
in Europe’ and ‘ Siberia in Asia’ have been out 
of print for several years. It was the author's 
intention to amalgamate the two into one, 
omitting the more ephemeral portions and so 
forming one book, giving the result of his 
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ornithological travels and researches in the 
North. e had made considerable progress 
with the work at the time of his death, and it 
has now been completed by Dr. Guillemard, the 
author of the ‘Cruise of the Marchesa,’ &c., 
and will be issued by Mr. Murray under the 
title of ‘The Birds of Siberia.’ 


Tue ‘Life of Sir John Fowler, Bart., 
K.C.M.G.: a Record of Engineering Work, 
1834-98,’ by Mr. Thomas Mackay, is also 
promised by Mr. Murray. 

Dr. W. F. Wisticenvs, of Strasbourg, has 
recently published the first of an annual Astro- 
nomischer Jahresbericht, containing a very useful 
account, under subject-headings, of all works 
and articles on astronomy which appeared during 
the year 1899. It appears under the auspices 
of the Astronomische Gesellschaft, and we hope 
will meet with sufficient support to warrant its 
continuance in subsequent years. 


Tue St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences has 
sent a party of scholars to Macedonia, under 
the leadership of M. Kondakov, for the purpose 
of ethnographical and philological studies 
amongst the country-folk. A few Servian and 
Bulgarian experts have been invited to join the 
expedition and assist in its work. 

THe German naturalists and doctors will 
assemble at Aix-la-Chapelle for their seventy- 
second meeting. The proceedings will com- 
mence on September 17th with a general survey 
by eminent scientists of the development of 
natural science and medicine in the nineteenth 
century. There will also be an exhibition of 
physical, chemical, and medical instruments, 
and preparations. 

A ParwiaMentTaRyY Return has just been 
issued, at the price of 53d., which shows the 
number of experiments performed on living 
animals during the year 1899, under licences 
granted under the Act 39 & 40 Vict., c. 77, 
distinguishing painless from painful experiments. 








FINE ARTS 


———— 


The High Crosses of . Castledermot and 


Durrow. By M. Stokes. Illustrated. 
(Dublin, published at the Academy 
House.) 


Miss Marcaret Sroxss, who has devoted a 
large portion of many diligent years to the 
study of the ancient Christian monuments 
of Ireland, makes a highly important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of her subject in 
this volume with its large and carefully 
chosen photographic plates representing two 
groups of monuments of more than ordinary 
interest. Her plates, too, are of excep- 
tional value, because, though they are based 
upon photography, the antiquary herself 
has gone over the sculptured surfaces of 
the relics, traced their ornaments with the 
finger, and otherwise corrected the errors 
which time and the somewhat bewildering 
effects of light, direct and crossing, would 
cause if the camera alone were trusted. 
Miss Stokes found some fresh and rather 
unexpected illustrations of modes of in- 
terment among Celtic races, possibilities 
of portraiture, and the shapes of musical 
instruments ; and thelegends of the low reliefs 
carved upon the High Crosses are much more 
clearly explained by the antiquary’s com- 
posite mode of preparing the plates before 
us than if a simpler method had been 
adopted. 

Miss Stokes says truly that among the 
monuments of early Christian art remaining 
in Ireland none possesses greater interest 
than the sculptured crosses standing within 





what were the precincts of the ancient 
monasteries. She adds—what may not be 
so easily conceded by those who view with 
suspicion all extreme claims to great anti- 
quity and even great originality for Irish 
art—that 

‘the form of these...... the Irish crosses, is 
peculiar, and may be held to have originated in 
Ireland, where the Eastern form of the Cross 
within a circle is changed to a Latin Cross with 
the circle, by lengthening the central line so as 
to form a shaft or pillar, by extending the arms 
and head beyond the circle......This form,” 
which, by the way, is finely illustrated by 
the great cross at Drumcliff, Sligo, she con- 
tinues, 

‘‘appears to have remained fixed in Ireland, 
contemporaneously with that of the Round 
Towers, from the ninth, if not the eighth, to 
the twelfth century.” 

Whether the limbs of the cross do or do 
not project beyond the circle is, after all, 
really but a small question upon which to 
found a claim for originality: a local pecu- 
liarity indeed, but hardly artistic at all. 
It is well, when we are dealing with ques- 
tions affecting the age, to say nothing of 
the originality (which is quite a different 
thing), of decorative art, to be suspicious, 
if not incredulous, concerning every claim 
that the land of St. Patrick possessed a pecu- 
liar inheritance in design. Your cautious 
antiquary thinks of ancient Crete and the 
legends concerning it whenever this matter 
is discussed, and, as a famous humourist 
said, ‘he waits to believe.” 

Miss Stokes describes the nature of the 
sculptures, or rather picture-writings, which 
are to be seen upon the crosses, and she 
dilates upon the details that are carved at 
Castledermot and Durrow, but she is careful 
to seek for the keys by which these carv- 
ings may be read in those Byzantian autho- 
rities which her predecessors generally over- 
looked, even if they knew of their existence. 
Looking at the author’s comprehensive view 
of her subject, which is not less valuable 
than her care as regards details of her trea- 
tise, we are heartily at one with her in the 
statement, and the hope which it suggests, 
that it is in the interest of comparative 
archeology that some effort should be made 
for the publication of a complete series of 
faithful illustrations, such as those before 
us, of the High Crosses of Ireland. On the 
other hand, we would not confine the sug- 
gestion to Ireland, but include also the 
superb examples to be found in Brittany, 
in Cornwall, and, above all, in Argyle- 
shire and the Isles. The work would 
be a large one, even if it were con- 
fined to Ireland, where Miss Stokes knows 
already of thirty - seven High Crosses with 
circles still preserved, such as those at Castle- 
dermot (two in number) and Durrow, which 
gave occasion to this text. There are, be- 
sides, four High Crosses without circles, or 
Latin crosses, with the so-called Irish deco- 
rative patterns carved upon them, in addi- 
tion to five others that are not described. 
It is not, therefore, for lack of materials 
that our author has confined her text to 
three examples of the first class. There are, 
besides these, twenty-three monuments, said 
to be High Crosses, which, though the descrip- 
tion is indefinite, surely deserve closer ex- 
amination. And she adds, after summarizing 
the specimens according to the counties which 





contain them, allof which, apparently, she has 
seen, that ‘‘as yet I have heard of no crosses 
in Cavan, Cork, Leitrim, Limerick, or Long- 
ford.”’ 

The comprehensive view of the subject 
which Miss Stokes has not been able to 
take is necessary. Without it students are 
not in a position to accept the bold claims 
of Hibernian patriots that in their country 
originated that peculiar phase of art—or 
rather iconographical representation — of 
which we have here two capital illustra- 
tions. As other lofty Hibernian claims of 
originality in art have had to be consider- 
ably modified when extended study was 
applied to them, so it is by no means im- 
probable that those to which our author 
refers, without entirely endorsing, may 
be reduced a little, if not put into a sub- 
ordinate position altogether. Miss Stokes’s 
able editing of Lord Dunraven’s fine volumes 
of ‘Notes on Irish Architecture,’ to say 
nothing of her excellent contributions to 
other branches of the same archeology, 
points to her as fully qualified to extend her 
studies in the direction mentioned. She 
has already in these ‘Notes’ shown the 
fine sculptured cross which was found near 
St. Brecan’s Bed, in Arran Mor, though she 
did not inquire far into its history; and she 
will not forget the example of Dr. Petrie, 
the first really qualified inquirer into the 
ecclesiastical art of Ireland, of whom she 
has already told us :— 

‘©The more he learned of other examples of 
Romanesque architecture in Western Europe, 
and the further he advanced in the science of 
Comparative Archeology, the clearer it became 
to him that he had antedated many of our 
buildings.” 

Lord Dunraven proved that the Round 
Towers, with which many of the crosses 
now in question are associated, are by no 
means so peculiar to Ireland as the 
Irish thought. Some of the crosses and 
the churches they belong to may be 
older. Indeed, one of the Castledermot 
remains is set down here as earlier than 
the tenth century. This is the century 
to which we owe the fine stone crosses 
of Clonmacnoise. But we want a more 
extended purview before we can accept 
opinions that are founded, as in this instance, 
upon decorative considerations chiefly. The 
towers date from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. Viollet-le-Duc main- 
tained that they were due to a state of 
society when the countries that were exposed 
to incursions, from the sea chiefly, employed 
them as look-out stations; when these 
incursions ceased the towers were allowed 
to decay or were destroyed. In outlying 
districts such as those named above the 
towers remained. Dr. Anderson, on the 
other hand, held that the original habitat of 
the towers was Ireland, those existing in 
other lands being simply stragglers. It 
seems to us that the Frenchman’s is the 
more philosophical view, while the other is 
greatly vitiated by the wide diffusion of the 
relics in question. That they bore lanterns 
to guide wayfarers is a fanciful idea, though 
it is supported by the German custom of 
having lights in cemeteries, designed, of 
course, to drive away the devil from the 

aves. 

Miss Stokes displays the results of some 
learned inquiries as to the significance 
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of the sculptures upon the examples before 
her, some of which are purely ethical, while 
others unmistakably illustrate Holy Writ. 
A few are biographical records of the local 
saints with whose life and legends they are 
associated. The last-named section is 
highly curious. Our author discusses the 
possible causes for the erection of these 
monuments, whether they marked the 
boundaries of land, the limits of sanctuaries, 
or, as at Monasterboice, where the name of 
the deceased worthy is recorded, the graves 
of the great and good, as appears to have 
been frequent in Cornwall. We may add 
that some of them may have marked the 
stages of funeral processions. Of this 
ractice we have noble survivals in the 

istories of the Eleanor Crosses, as well as 
in those of St. Louis. Our author wisely 
points out that thestudent must acquaint him- 
self with, besides the ‘ Byzantine Painter’s 
Guide’ which Didron made accessible by 
us, the biography of the founder of the 
church to which the cross: in view belonged. 
He must likewise possess ‘‘ experience in 
tracing the intricate designs and character- 
istic patterns of Irish art.” Our author has 
dug up a great many very curious ancient 
references to crosses such as these, some of 
which require to be taken with not a little 
caution. For example, the Durrow Cross 
and its sculptures are supposed to be 
alluded to in a poem attributed to St. 
Columba, in which the place is mentioned 
as ‘‘a devout city with a hundred crosses,” 
among which, as Miss Stokes judiciously 
says, we may probably include the sepul- 
chral slabs marked with crosses, along 
with the High Crosses on the boundary of 
the sanctuary. This seems probable enough, 
but it takes no account of the alleged habit 
of certain Irish saints who set up crosses 
at least by the score, if not by the hundred. 
The meaning is, no doubt, that the holy 
men marked various places, and even 
rocks, trees, and houses, with the sign 
of the cross. Such sepulchral slabs as 
are here referred to we should like to have 
included in the comprehensive collection 
which is pleaded for above. Many writers 
have dealt with relics of the kind, and not a 
few able monographs have been devoted to 
sections and groups of them; but no autho- 
ritative work has illustrated the whole body, 
which, despite the ravages of time and the 
ignorant, is still widely diffused, extremely 
varied, and extensive. 





NEW PRINTS. 

TREBLY welcome to artists, amateurs, and 
antiquaries will be the elaborate and faithful 
etching of which Messrs. Obach & Co. have 
sent us one of fifty ‘‘artist’s proofs” on parch- 
ment, by M. Bernard Schumacher, after Jan Van 
Eyck’s masterpiece, the group of whole-length 
portraits in small of Jean Arnolfini and Jeanne 
de Chenany his wife, painted, as the signature 
states, October 10th, 1434, that is two years 
after the famous triptych ‘The Adoration of the 
Lamb,’ in which Jan co-operated with his brother 
Hubert. Jean was a merchant of Lucca settled 
at Bruges, where the picture seems to have 
been executed. According to the old notes of 
Van Mander (edit. H. Hymans, 1884, i. 40), the 
= fidelity of the group is attested by the 
shock dog, or barbet, who stands on the floor 
in front of the figures, while close to him are 
the clogs of his master cut out of bone. The 
subject of this marvellous specimen of the 
brilliance and finish of the School of the 





Van Eycks has been, but not very success- 
fully, discussed. What is known or sur- 
mised about it is quoted by M. H. Hymans. 
To this let us add that as the work, the gift of 
Don Diego de Guevara, belonged to the Regent 
Margaret of the Netherlands in 1516, it was 
doubtless among the treasures which, when 
Albert Diirer visited her at Mechlin, June 7th, 
1521, he, as he said, saw: ‘On Friday 
Lady Margaret showed me all her beautiful 
things; amongst them I saw about 40 small 
oil pictures, the like of which for precision and 
excellence I never beheld” (‘ Lit. Remains,’ by 
W. M. Conway, 1889, p. 121). It was still in the 
archduchess’s possession in 1524. In 1556 it 
belonged to Mary of Hungary, the Regent 
Margaret’s successor in the Low Countries, and 
was presented to her by a surgeon, upon whom 
she bestowed an annual pension of a hundred 
florins, In 1815 Major-General Hay, wounded 
at Waterloo, found it in the house where he 
was taken to be nursed. He bought it, and in 
1842 sold it to the National Gallery, where it 
is now, No. 186. The etching before us is a 
remarkably successful and fine drawing ; it is 
highly finished, and modelled in an admir- 
able manner. If anything, it is too soft, 
so that some of the crispness and brilliance of 
the original has been parted with. The picture 
measures 33in. by 24$in., while the print is 
18 in. by 13 in. 

To Mr. R. Dunthorne we are much indebted 
for a proof of a plate mezzotinted in a most 
powerful, sympathetic, and skilful manner by 
Mr. F. Short, after Mr, Watts’s highly charac- 
teristic ‘ Love and Death,’ the tall, upright pic- 
ture, a masterpiece in the painter’s best manner. 
It is impossible to say more in praise of the 
engraving than that it does perfect justice to 
its original. The movements of the figures 
are adequately rendered. The dignity of 
Death, inexorable, yet not unkind ; the flutter- 
ing passion of his beautiful opponent, striving 
to prevent his entrance; the breadth of the 
chiaroscuro, which is in keeping with the 
motive of the picture; the luminosity of 
the silvery robes of Death, not less than the 
grandeur of the style, are all secured by the 
engraver. 





THE CONGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 


Tue twelfth annual Congress was held at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Burling- 
ton House on July 11th. The chair was taken 
by Sir John Evans, K.C.B. The report of the 
Standing Committee epitomizing the work of 
the year was adopted, together with the state- 
ment of accounts, which showed a satisfactory 
balance. The Standing Committee were re- 
elected, and Mr. Ralph Nevill was reappointed 
by acclaim to the position of hon. secretary. 
Sir John Evans made a feeling allusion to the 
loss the Congress had sustained in the death of 
Chancellor Ferguson, who was one of their 
earliest and most consistent supporters. 

The numbers attending the Congress were 
not so large as on several previous occasions 
(possibly through the great heat), but represen- 
tation of societies was satisfactory. Prof. 
Adams, of Yale University, was present as a 
representative of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

The first subject discussed was the British 
Museum Bill. Mr. J. Willis-Bund said that 
as the Bill was withdrawn it might seem 
superfluous to offer any remarks; but the 
general principle of the Bill and its advantages 
and disadvantages were well worth discussion, 
particularly as it might be reintroduced on some- 
what similar lines. By the Bill the Trustees 
were enabled to agree with County Councils to 
hand over to them county newspaper files for 
safe keeping. As chairman of the Worcester 
County Council he was in favour of this, but 
only with certain limitations. For instance, 
they had recently built good record rooms at a 
cost of 1,200/., but were they to enlarge them 





for the benefit of an overstocked London 
museum? If they enlarged them the British 
Museum, or some authority behind them, ought 
to provide the funds. Then the Bill spoke of 
counties and county boroughs. Did it con- 
template one receptacle for such reeords, or 
two, or more? Another important point was 
the proper custody of such transferred records. 
Who was to pay for that ? He knew of a county 
borough where the mayor’s butler, who had 
got past his proper work, was appointed 
librarian. (Laughter.) He believed the Bill 
was, to some extent, a ‘‘dodge” of the Trea- 
sury—he used the word deliberately—to get rid 
of the burden of paying for an increased number 
of custodians. Then, too, as to proper inspec- 
tion of strong rooms or of record keeping, lie 
was that to be done ? 

Sir John Evans said he approached the ques- 
tion from two points of view, because he was 
both a trustee of the British Museum and vice- 
chairman of a County Council (Herts). From 
the latter standpoint he opposed the Bill, 
although it was a purely permissive one. If 
only the Treasury would push on with the ex- 
tended building scheme of the British Museum 
there would be room in the new basements 
sufficient to put off this question for at least 
another generation. Mr. Phillimore was afraid 
that there would be reduplication of material 
if this Bill was ever made law, because 
most of the local papers were already filed in 
the free libraries of the county towns. Mr. 
Freer (Leicester) said that the County Council 
Association had last month pronounced against 
the Bill as at present drafted. Mr. Romilly 
Allen spoke of Prof. Flinders Petrie’s scheme 
for the purchase of a national site for newspaper 
collections about an hour out of London. Even- 
tually Mr. Phillimore proposed, and Mr. Freer 
seconded, a resolution which was carried ex- 
pressing a hope that the new buildings at the 
Museum would be pressed forward as rapidly as 
possible. ‘ 

The question of the Union of Benefices Bill 
as affecting ancient buildings was introduced by 
Mr. Philip Norman and Mr. E. H. Freshfield. 
It was pointed out that this Bill, which was 
approved by both Houses of Convocation, and 
passed the Laymen’s House by eighteen to six- 
teen, had been approved by the House of Lords, 
subject to a protest by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and was now before the House of Com- 
mons. It was an extension of the principle of 
the 1860 Act, which dealt with City churches, 
to the whole country. That Act had swept 
away many interesting old City churches, and it 
was practically certain to work like mischief in 
the provinces without the same excuse. It was 
supposed to be good for the poverty of the 
clergy, but Messrs. Norman and Freshfield 
both argued that this could be better done by 
some modification of the Plurality Acts. Mr. 
Willis-Bund thought the Bill mostinexpedient. It 
would add materially to the inconvenience caused 
by the confusion of local boundaries. He gave two 
instances in his own knowledge, one in Wales 
and one in Worcestershire, where the amalga- 
mation of benefices had speedily caused the dis- 
appearance of most interesting medieval 
churches. The Rev. R. R.Duke supported the 
protest, as rural dean of Pershore, and know- 
ing the Worcestershire parishes to which refer- 
ence had been made. The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 
and others spoke in the same sense, and a resolu- 
tion was drafted and carried expressing the fear 
of the Congress that such a Bill was calculated 
to do irreparable damage to many of our 
ancient churches, 

Sir John Evans brought forward the question 
of treasure trove in a most interesting address, 
pointing out that it was the hiding of gold or 
silver, in bullion or ornaments, and not the 
abandoning of it, that constituted the recovery 
treasure trove. He complained of the great 
ignorance of the law shown by the Treasury 
authorities in trying unduly to enforce the sup- 
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posed rights of the Crown, and said that their 


action was detrimental to the true interests of 
archeology. He cited preposterous cases in 
which they had interfered with private col- 
lectors as well as museums. Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., strongly supported this view, 
as did Mr. Willis-Bund, Mr. Read, and others, 
and a resolution to this effect was drafted and 
carried. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Page explained 
the scope of Lord Belper’s Bill on the Custody of 
Diocesan Records, and offered some criticisms. 
It was a Government measure, but not very 
likely to pass the House of Commons this 
session. Hecomplained chiefly of its vagueness, 
and that it was left to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to say what were diocesan records. 
He thought that the little-known records of 
Archidiaconal and Peculiar Courts ought to have 
been included. With the general principle of 
securing the safe custody of these documents in 
places apparently to be provided by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners he was, of course, in full 
accord. Mr. St. John Hope said it was high 
time something was done; he could name two 
dioceses where the very valuable episcopal act 
books were simply kept in wooden cupboards 
by the side of fireplaces in the registrar’s office. 
Messrs. Freer, Round, Rice, Nevill, and Philli- 
more, and others joined inthediscussion. A resolu- 
tion was passed deprecating the passing of sucha 
measure until the Government Committee ap- 
= to consider the question of the safe 

eeping of all local records (of which the Bishop 
of London is chairman) has reported. 

Mr. J. H. Round then read a valuable and 
humorous paper on the ‘Systematic Study of 
Place-names,’ which was much appreciated, and 
gxdered to be printed and circulated at the ex- 
pense of the Congress. A small committee was 
appointed to devise some scheme for carrying 

r. Round’s proposals into effect. 





MR. ARTHUR HUGHES’S LANDSCAPES. 

THE appearance of the artist of ‘April Love’ in 
the capacity of a landscape painter is noteworthy 
in a high degree, and may be said to distinguish 
the present season in the annals of the Fine- 
Art Society. Along with them Mr. Hughes 
exhibits a few figure pictures of moderate size ; 
these are pervaded by the grace and sweetness 
which accompany nearly everything the painter 
has done. In saying that the eighty landscapes 
possess exceptional brilliance, we are reminded 
that in that respect they are not more than a 
happy and faithful rendering of Cornwall, 
whose coasts, byways, and seas supplied their 
subjects, and whose sun-charged atmosphere, 
moonlit wastes, spaces of flowers, verdurous 
lanes, and vast towans, or expanses of glowing 
sand, tested to the utmost the skill and love of 
tone and colour of the painter. With these 
paintings of two kinds is a choice and profoundly 
sympathetic series of designs and studies 
founded upon the life of the Virgin, which we 
are bound to commend to the visitor on account 
of their charm, purity, and original inspiration. 

Confining ourselves to the landscapes, because 
we hope to meet the designs in a volume worthy 
of them, we may notice first, besides its 
harmonies of light, colour, and tone, the 

uliarly luminous under-colour of the sea 
in Toward the Lizard (No. 1), just as we find it 
in nature. No. 5 is called Hovering, because, 
with great splendour and harmonious tints, it 
depicts a calm sea, which, of course, is stainless, 
and a company of gulls. Bright as it is, 
‘Hovering’ excels in softness, and what is rarer, 
the chiaroscuro of light. Home (8) depicts a 
cottage ensconced among trees. Day declines, 


and the lustre of the glowing undersides of the 
clouds is reflected upon the landscape : a diffi- 
cult subject rendered with exceeding insight 
and success, because the effect of light within 
the shadow of the evening had to be dealt with. 
Conversely, Corn by the Sea (12) treats shadow- 
less noon upon a streak of dark blue water 





that fades into greyness near the horizon, upon 
a line of cliffs which is hardly visible where it 
ends and is veiled in the vapour of summer 
heat, and, in front, upon a mass of golden corn. 
Boats in the Bay (13) does justice to one of the 
— of Mount’s Bay, while No. 17, 

ight Toilers, depicts with a charm peculiarly 
its own fishing- boats at sea, that are dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the spectral lustre of their 
lanterns, and are almost lost in the gloom of 
the cloudy moonlight which wholly hides the 
neighbouring land. This is one of the most 
covetable studies of nature, poetically inspired, 
yet perfectly true, that we have seen for a long 
time. 

In studying such works as these the unusual 
skill, experience, and knowledge of nature 
possessed by the painter have to be taken into 
account. The district extends from Newquay 
to St. Ives westward, and from the latter port 
south-eastward to the Lizard, where the bril- 
liance of the sunlight is as extraordinary 
as the intensity of the starlight, due to the 
purity of the atmosphere which obtains in the 
fine still weather common there and the vastness 
of the sea-mists, which, when the temperature 
changes, drive landward, and obscure half the 
county, a circumstance Tennyson noticed in his 
famous description of ‘‘ A deathwhite mist slept 
over sand and sea.” All these characteristics 
are illustrated in Mr. Hughes’s studies. The 
sunlight, whether it, so to say, saturates the 
harvest - fields, glorifies the towans and far- 
spreading sands, or gives its own splendour 
to the sea itself, is the painter's most 
frequent theme, and, unless the mists of 
twilight, as in ‘Night Toilers’ and ‘ Boats in 
the Bay,’ be preferred, in this he has been 
most successful. ‘Corn by the Sea,’ before 
named, is perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance of his good fortune ; certainly it is one 
of the most brilliant pictures now in view and 
of the kind in question. If the coloration and 
luminosity of his renderings of nature appear 
at all to exceed (as in a London atmosphere it 
may sometimes happen to spectators), it must 
be remembered in Mr. Hughes’s behalf that 
these are the characteristics of summer in the 
West. Mr. Hook and Mr. Brett, both of 
whom are thoroughgoing students of Cornwall, 
are as one in rendering the land and sea of that 
region with not less fervid colours nor less 
splendid light than the younger artist has 
excelled with. 

Another phase of nature prevails in Tea Time 
(20), a woodland dell in bright daylight without 
sun. After Bass (22), fishermen at work in sun- 
light upon a calm and sapphire-likesea, is a beau- 
tiful example of the sort Mr. Hook may be said to 
have discovered. Across the Bar, Looe Pool 
(38), is a capital study of the sea surging and 
resurging about dark rocks and of the sky 
where 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain, 
prove that Mr. Hughes might have painted one 
of the great landscapes which adorned the 
Palace of Art. Indeed, the artist has given us 
more than one illustration of the Tennysonian 
landscapesthat were hung there. Forinstance :— 
One show’d an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem’d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 

Here are several pieces where the sunlight of 
centuries has blanched the huge cliffs of black 
slate till they glisten like mother-o’-pearl, and 
there An Old Garden (62) is flushed with colour, 
and among its flowers a damsel lingers in the 
shade. In Porthleven Boats going Out (34) we 
have the light and colour of Penwith and its 
seas. In Gunwalloe Church (51) and Choughs 
on the Headland (52) nothing is wanting to give 
the lustre of sunlight on the blue water and 
pallid yellow sands. Very pearly and rich in 
colour is Changing Pastures (75). 

In A Passing Cloud (39), a figure picture, in 
the face of a girl distressed about a quarrel with 





her lover Mr. Hughes adopts that mood by 


which first he won a reputation. A slight 
excess of purple in the half-tints of these pictures 
is somewhat prejudicial to them. 





BLACKFRIARS CHURCH. 
1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 

I po not think we should jump too hastily to 
the conclusion that the remains that have 
been lately brought to light in Ireland Yard 
indicate the site of the Church of the 
Friars Preachers. That church was entirely 
pulled down by Sir Thomas Cawarden, and the 
débris were probably utilized ‘in the construction 
of the numerous houses that sprung up on 
the site, as well as of the church of St. Anne, 
which was built in the year 1597. When I 
visited the site a few weeks ago none of the 
walling, which was of a composite character, 
appeared to me to belong to the original build- 
ing. The church of St. Anne did not, as stated 
by your correspondent, occupy the site on 
which the offices of the Times newspaper are 
built, and the statement in Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham’s ‘London Past and Present’ that it 
stood south of Ireland Yard is erroneous. A 
reference to Ogilby and Morgan’s map will show 
that it was situated to the north of Ireland 
Yard, and occupied the angle formed by that 
thoroughfare with Church Entry, the latter of 
which names had reference, not to the church 
of the Dominicans, but to that of St. Anne. 
I think further inquiry will show that the 
excavations which are now being made have 
been almost wholly confined to the churchyard 
of St. Anne and the surrounding walls and 
outbuildings. I do not know the date on 
which that churchyard was closed to inter- 
ments, but it was used as a burial-ground so 
recently as 1824 (Brayley’s ‘ Londiniana,’ iv. 1). 
In addition to innumerable skulls and bones, 
many fragments of coffins have been dug up, as 
well as coffin handles, one of which is in my 
possession. Though so much corroded as to 
defy any attempt to guess at the style of work- 
manship, it is in shape of comparatively modern 
appearance. The site of the Dominican church 
was, I think, more to the westward. In addi- 
tion to the survey which is preserved among 
the Losely MSS. we have the Inquisition post 
mortem of Sir Thomas Cawarden, which gives 
a minute description of the buildings and lands 
within the Blackfriars precinct that were granted 
to him in 1550 by King Edward VI. Sir 
Thomas Cawarden died on August 29th, 1559, 
and his Inquisition was taken on May 3rd in the 
following year. In the description of the church 
the breadth from the cemetery called the North 
Churchyard up to the South Cloister is stated 
to be 66 feet, and the length from the house of 
John Bernett on the west part of the church up 
to the garden belonging to the mansion of An- 
thony Agar, Knt., at the east end of the said 
church, 220 feet. In the face of this explicit 
statement, given on oath before the Mayor and 
Escheator by a body of witnesses who must have 
been well acquainted with the site, it is im- 
possible to accept the inference that the Losely 
MS., which agrees with the Inquisition, ‘* ex- 
aggerates the size of the church.” It would be 
more reasonable to look for its site on some 
other position, and not to judge of it from the 
discovery of some of its disjecta membra. That 
the House of the Friars, as it was officially 
called, was not far from Bridewell Ditch may 
be assumed from the fact that in 1522, when 
the Emperor Charles V. was lodged there, a 
gallery was thrown over the ditch, and a passage 
cut through the City wall into the emperor’s 
apartments, in order that he might be brought 
into communication with his suite, who were 
accommodated in the Palace of Bridewell. 
Whether this gallery was the same as_ that 
mentioned in the Inquisition of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden I am unable to say, but it seems 
probable from the mention of ‘‘a waste piece 
of land with a gallery now in ruins and other 
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waste places called ‘void Romes’......abutting 
towards Bridwell Dyche on the west part.” 
Assuming, therefore, that the west end of the 
Friars’ House must have faced Bridewell 
Palace, I think it most probable that the church 
extended southwards from the open space called 
in Ogilby and Morgan’s map ‘‘the Churchyard ” 
to the cloisters, of which a portion is still known 
by the name of Cloister Yard, and that from east 
to west it covered the present Glasshouse Yard 
and the site of Apothecaries’ Hall. A curious piece 
of topography will be found in Bishop Corbet’s 
lines ‘Upon Faireford Windowes,’ when, com- 
menting on the narrow escape these decorations 
had at the hands of the Puritans, he says :— 

Is it because the Brethrens Fires 

Maintain a Glass-house at Black-Fryers ? 

Next which the Church stands North and South, 

And East and West the Preachers mouth. 
The Glass-house was probably at the south- 
western angle of Church Entry, opposite the 
church of St. Anne. W. F. Pripeavx. 





THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
July 2, 1900. 

Ir is disappointing to find that, after more 
than three years since the death of Lady 
Wallace, a catalogue of pictures has been issued, 
‘by authority of the trustees,” full of blunders, 
which by a very little trouble might have been 
avoided. For instance, twenty-two of the twenty- 
four paintings exhibited out of the twenty-eight 
bought by Lord Hertford at the sale of the 
Bicknell collection are either baptized with 
fresh titles or incorrectly or insufficiently de- 
scribed ; whilst in one case a most important 
and typical work of J. D. Harding is confounded 
with the exceedingly different style of Stanfield, 
R.A., and in another a drawing by W. A. Nes- 
field is attributed to Alexander Nasmyth. 

Moreover, though the general public may 
not soon discover such errors, connoisseurs, I 
think, will speedily resent the constantly dog- 
matic instruction of an author who declares 
that Turner must be judged by the works of 
his last period, ‘‘ which shows him in the lyrical 
interpretation of nature, in the conception and 
realization of dream-visions as sad and awe- 
striking in their majesty as they are radiantly 
beautiful,” and that ‘‘the finest of his water 
colours alone give an adequate notion of what 
he attempted and achieved.” 

A. S. BicKNeELt. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistrz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 7th inst. the following pictures: Sir G. 
Kneller, Portrait of a Lady, seated with a 
lamb, 1731. T. de Keyser, A Family Group, 
4091. S. Koninck, The Jewel Merchant, 2201. 
G. Romney, Miss Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence, 
3,0451.; William Lawrence (the younger), 1,522/.; 
William Lawrence (the father), 105/.; William 
Pitt, 3887. H. B. Chalon, John Larking, 173/. 
N. Berchem, An Italian Scene, 1311. P. Mer- 
cier, A Lady, holding a cup of chocolate, 1311. 
A. Ramsay, Lady Louisa Hammond, 168]. Sir 
H. Raeburn, Allen Macdougall, 210/. Velaz- 
quez, The Wife of Admiral Pareja, 199/.; Ad- 
miral Pareja, 189/. Rembrandt, Solomon’s 
Idolatry, 2621. N. A. Taunay, The Exterior of 
a Hospital, 1521. School of Holbein, A Young 
Man, holding a flower, 1051. 

The Clopton portraits at Rhysnault Hall, 
Montgomeryshire, were dispersed by auction 
by Messrs. Mansell & Co., of Shrewsbury, 
on June 28th and 29th. The portraits of 
Sir Roger Clopton, 1620, on panel, and Lady 
Clopton, attributed to Cornelius Jonson, fetched 
561. and 501. respectively ; Sir William Clopton, 
also assigned to Jonson, 541.; and Lady Clopton, 
wife of Sir Thomas Clopton, same artist, brought 
2101. ; Catherine, wife of Thomas Clopton, 
attributed to Kneller, 80/.; Anthony Clopton, 
1610, 55/.; and Sir Hugh Clopton, 71I. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

A NEw edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
‘History of Painting ’ is in preparation, contain- 
ing the final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, 
which, for the first two volumes at any rate, are 
so thorough as to amount in parts almost to a 
rewriting of the book. The Schools of Milan, 
Umbria, Florence, and Siena, filling three 
volumes, will be issued before long by Mr. 
Murray, furnished with editorial notes by Prof. 
Douglas, assisted by Mr. S. A. Strong, Librarian 
of the House of Lords. 


At the Graves Galleries may be seen ‘‘ Three 
Great Transvaal War Pictures,” by Mr. R. C. 
Woodville, representing, according to their 
titles, ‘My Brave Irish! (Pieter’s Hill)’; ‘The 
Dawn of Majuba Day, 1900,’ that intensely 
striking instance of what Browning called 
time’s revenges, the victory at Paardeberg ; 
and ‘A Chip of the Old Block (Elandslaagte).’ 
The private view is to-day (Saturday). The 
public will be admitted on Monday next. 


Mr. QuaritcH will receive subscriptions for 
a new illustrated work by Mr. Henry Wallis, 
entitled ‘ Typical Examples of Egyptian Ceramic 
Art from various National Museums and Private 
Collections.’ A series of plates in colour is in- 
cluded, besides the page cuts which accompany 
the author’s text. Part of this supplies details 
about a bowl, or shallow basin, standing on a 
small foot. On the inside are a remarkable in- 
scription and a seated figure of our Lord with 
His arms extended, an example which, on 
grounds carefully set forth, is assigned to 
the fourth century a.p. An extraordinary fea- 
ture of the ornamentation of the interior is that 
it becomes visible only when it is filled with 
water, when dry it vanishes, and the surface is 
of a uniform ivory white. This bowl belonged 
to the late Count Tyszkiewicz, from whom 
Mr. Wallis acquired it. The latter reminds 
us of the tradition of certain Chinese cups 
in porcelain on which fishes and other animals 
appeared when they were filled with water; 
something of the kind is now in the British 
Museum, but it is not suggested that the 
method of making such ware, the bodies 
of which are probably not homogeneous in 
their absorbing power, was imported to Egypt 
from China. Mr. Wallis gives his reasons for 
ascribing this bowl to Egypt; but its history 
is unknown beyond the fact that the distin- 
guished antiquary from whom he bought it 
obtained it from a dealer in Rome, to whom 
the remarkable property it possesses was, to 
the amazement of all concerned, accidentally 
revealed. The relic may be connected with the 
history of the Persecution anterior to the 
conversion of Constantine, whose name and 
title occur in the Latin inscription. The art 
of making the Chinese ware in question is 
supposed now to be lost. 


THE arrangements for the Dublin meeting 
of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland (July 18th to 25th) are now 
complete. The meeting will be of considerable 
interest, because, although the Institute kept 
its jubilee some years ago, this is the first 
time that it has justified its title and visited 
Ireland, whose name has always appeared 
on all its literature. Lord Rosse is President 
of the meeting, whilst Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., 
is permanent President of the Institute. On 
July 18th will be the reception and presidential 
address, followed by visits to the cathedral 
churches of Christ Church and St. Patrick, and 
also to the Castle. On a subsequent day the 
buildings and manuscripts of Trinity College 
will be examined, and the further perambulation 
of Dublin will include visits to Kilmainham 
Hospital, the Four Courts, and the Custom 
House. The excursions will take the visitors 
to Swords, Malahide, St. Doulough’s, Trim, 
Bective, St. Kieran’s, Kells, Drogheda, Melli- 
font, Rathdrum, and Glendalough. 





THE fifty-seventh annual congress of the 
British Archeological Association will be held 
at Leicester from Monday, July 30th, to Satur- 
day, August 4th. On Thursday, August 2nd, 
the historical buildings, sites of interest, and 
Roman remains in Leicester itself are to be 
inspected ; while among the places to be visited 
in the neighbourhood are Belvoir Castle, Kirby 
Castle, Ulverscroft Priory, Thurcaston, Bos- 
worth, Lutterworth, &c. Papers on ‘The Roman 
Roads in Leicestershire,’ by Col. Bellairs ; 
‘Early Fortifications,’ by Mr. I. C. Gould ; 
‘Leicester Abbey,’ by Mr. C. H. Compton, and 
on many other subjects of interest, will be read. 
The President of the Association, for the second 
year in succession, is the Marquess of Granby. 


Mr. T. Lennox Watson is going to bring out a 
quarto on ‘ The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral: a Study of Rib Vaulting.’ As a double 
vaulted church of the thirteenth century, with 
clearstory and aisles, the choir of Glasgow 
Cathedral is unique in this country—in many 
respects it has no parallel anywhere. Its design 
is such as to involve constructive difficulties in 
resolving which the builders were without direct 
precedent, and the story of the choir vaulting 
shows by what means these obstacles have been 
overcome. Its examination discovers to us, in 
the continuous modification of detail in succeed- 
ing stages of the work, something of the process 
followed by the medizval builder, while the com- 
plete change of design in the middle vault, fol- 
lowing upon an interval of only twenty years, 
illustrates once more the rapid development of 
the style, and shows on the part of the designer, 
whether the change was due to his own initiative 
or to that of others, a sustained effort to improve 
and perfect his art. 

THERE are three specially interesting and 
noteworthy papers of literary and antiquarian 
interest in the new number of Mr. W. J. 
Hardy’s well-conducted magazine: Mr. Philip 
Norman’s first paper on that much-discussed 
house, No. 17, Fleet Street, an exhaustive 
article which is fully illustrated; Mr. W. P. 
Baildon’s on the Old Gatehouse of Lincoln’s 
Inn, also illustrated, and to be continued ; 
and Mr. Plomer’s welcome paper on Richard 
Tottell, the printer, in connexion with which is 
given a pedigree of the family. 

THE pictures and cartoons by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones which we announced before to be on 
view at his garden studio, North End, are still 
open to visitors on the afternoons of Saturdays 
and Sundays. No introduction, except the 
cards of visitors, is required. 

Sir W. B. Ricumonp made a generous offer 
to antiquaries, artists, and lovers of archaic 
paintings at large when, at the recent meeting of 
the Hellenic Society, he said that the other day 
a gentleman had given him 250/. for the work 
which, under the auspices of the Society, is now 
going on in Crete, and he added that if the 
Society would pay for his journeys to and fro 
he would gladly go himself to Crete and take 
copies of the wall paintings which had lately 
been uncovered there, and do his best to pre- 
serve what remained. It is to be hoped that 
advantage may soon be taken of this offer. 

To-pay (Saturday) the Guildhall Exhibition, 
which has been particularly successful, and 
visited by about 200,000 persons, closes. 

Tue Countess Martinengo Cesaresco writes 


from Candia on June 24th :— 

“Though I hope that more competent pens than 
mine will soon describe the wonderful finds of the 
English explorers at Cnossus, I cannot refrain from 
sending you these few lines to express the delight 
and wonder with which they have filled me, as a 
student of early customs and ideas. There is no 
doubt that the whole meaning of the word ‘ archaic’ 
is revolutionized by these finds. We see in the 
earliest among them an almost decadent aiming at 
expression and endeavour to copy nature as it —_ 
is. Many of the objects—especially the great bull 
in relief—show a very high artistic capacity. The 
little bronze figures—especially of animals, of which 
Mr. Hogarth found a number also in the birth cave 
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of Zeus—reminded me of specimens which I saw 
last year in Sardinia, and which were found in the 
Nuraghi. But perhaps what interested me most was 
to see on the blocks of building stone, continually 
repeated, the Svastika or cruciform sun symbol, and 
another symbol of a double axe, which Mr. Evans 
(who had left) associates with Zeus. To me it looked 
rather like a Masonic sign, an interpretation of 
which I generously make a present to all Masons. 
Travelling alone, I have received the greatest kind- 
ness from every one in the island. As the hotel at 
Candia is a little primitive for a lady, the master 
gave me a large, airy room in his private house, and 
brought over the provisions, which I found by no 
means bad. Mr. Rovidois’s charges were most 
moderate, and when I expressed a wish to carry back 
to my husband a bottle of ‘ Malmsey wine,’ he pro- 
duced the best that he had, and would not let me 
pay for it. ‘You will drink it to Crete,’ he said. 

nd that English and Italians are cordially loved 
and appreciated by the Cretans. It was most touch- 
ing to hear in the cathedral, in the ‘Te Deum’ for 
the arrival of Prince George (who has just come to 
the town on his second visit), the prayer for the dead 
Englishmen massacred in the last outbreak of insane 
fanaticism, which—at last—decided the English 
Government to take strong measures and to secure 
Crete its long-desired freedom. I was glad to find 
Mr. Hogarth as strongly in favour as I am of saving 
the walls of Cyprus. He assured me that there was 
no necessity whatever to destroy them.” 

THE Journal Officiel of Holland gives a com- 
ieee list of the valuable legacy of the late 

aronne van Lynden to the museums of 
Amsterdam. Among other pictures, special 
mention may be made of Corot, ‘ L’Etang’; 
three by Courbet, ‘Fontainebleau,’ ‘ Rochers,’ 
and ‘Pomme’; two by Daubigny, ‘ Plage’ and 
‘Octobre’; Descamps, ‘Le Chercheur de 
Truffes’; Delacroix, ‘Le Christ 4 Gethsémani ’; 
two by Diaz, ‘Fleurs’ and ‘Idylle’; two by 
Jules Dupré, ‘La Route’ and ‘Un Bois’; 
two by J. Maris, including ‘Vue de Ville’; 
one by W. Maris, ‘ Vaches’; Mauve, ‘ La Traite 
des Vaches’; Peppercorn, ‘Le Crépuscule’; 
Ch. Rousseau, ‘La Gorge-aux-Loups’; Troyon, 
*Le Cabestan’; Whistler, ‘ Effie Deans’; and 
Ziem, ‘ Rameurs Mauresques.’ 
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THE WEEK. 


CoveNT GARDEN.—‘ Lohengrin’; ‘ Tannbiiuser.’ 


‘LonEencRIN’ was given last Saturday at 
Covent Garden, when M. Jean de Reszke 
impersonated the Knight of the Grail, and 
his many admirers were delighted to note a 
marked improvement in his voice. Then, 
again, he was at his best in the last, and for 
him most important, act. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that for the 
remaining performances in which he will 
take part his old reputation will be fully 
maintained. So great an artist was scarcely 
justified, considering the condition of his 
voice, in singing in ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ He 
did so, no doubt, from a desire to keep faith 
with the public. Any change of opera, or in 
the cast, must naturally be unpleasant to 
the management, but artists have to be 
considered as well as the public. Although 
Frau Gadski sang the part of Elsa well, she 
cannot be accounted an ideal representative 
of the heroine. M. Edouard de Reszke was 
a dignified King, and Herr Bertram (Tel- 
ramund) and Herr Muhlmann (Herald) gave 
great satisfaction. 

‘Tannhiuser’ was performed on Monday 
with M,. Imbart de la Tour, from Brussels, 
in the title véle, but neither by his singing 
nor by his acting did he give satisfaction. 
His voice is worn, and his intonation was at 
times more than doubtful. The part is a 
difficult one to play, but M. Imbart de la 
Tour seemed to us lacking in dignity, and 
as the fate-driven knight he failed to arouse 








sympathy with his misfortunes. To judge 
him from this performance would, how- 
ever, be unfair; there are doubtless réles far 
more congenial to him in which he would 
appear to greater advantage. Miss Susan 
Strong sang well as Venus, but exhibited 
the tender rather than the stately side of 
the character of the goddess. Frau Gadski 
sang the Elsa music in an efficient manner. 
M. Plancon as Hermann was fine as usual. 
Herr Muhlmann (Biterolf) and Herr Bertram 
(Wolfram) were successful exponents of 
their respective parts. 

Mr. Emil Paur, who directed both per- 
formances, has proved himself in many 
respects an able conductor. He knows his 
scores by heart, and is thus able to look 
after band, chorus, and at times principal. 
Herr Mottl’s acquaintance with Wagner’s 
music must, one would imagine, be equally 
great; and yet, by keeping his eyes con- 
stantly on his score, he at any rate gives the 
contrary impression. Mr. Paur has a firm, 
decided beat, and an intelligent mode of 
conveying his intentions. At times he dis- 
plays excessive energy, as, for instance, in 
the second act of ‘Tannhiuser,’ but he was 
evidently determined to show that the Covent 
Garden chorus, when roused, could give a 
better account of themselves than they have 
hitherto done. Over against the intense zeal 
displayed by Mr. Paur must be set the 
milder, and at times even lethargic, move- 
ments of previous conductors. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Srr Arruur Suiuivan’s ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ has been revived at the Savoy 
Theatre. The work was originally produced at 
the Opéra Comique, April 3rd, 1880 ; but in art 
matters twenty years is a short period, within 
which there is rarely any marked change. After 
the death of Gluck or of Mozart there was no 
sudden revolution. During the last twenty 
years, however, the influence of Wagner has 
made itself felt more or less, mostly more, in 
all music written for the stage, while his works 
—as may be seen in the Covent Garden season 
now drawing to a close—have assumed extra- 
ordinary prominence. We are, therefore, 
naturally inclined to look at operas through, as 
it were, Wagnerian spectacles, and the simple 
melodies of ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’ seem so 
simple, and the orchestration so charming yet 
so modest, that we are disposed to dismiss it 
as a trifle of little account, This, however, 
would be altogether unfair. The libretto by 
Mr. W.S. Gilbert is full of humour, and the 
music fits it, as the French say, like a glove. 
Its simplicity is its chief merit, and the skill 
displayed within modest limits, both as regards 
form and orchestral means, is quite remarkable. 


Kvuse.tik—for it is now becoming the fashion 
to announce artists without their Christian 
names—gave a fourth recital on Monday after- 
noon at St. James’s Hall, when his programme 
was entirely devoted to the music of Paganini. 
He once again displayed a tone extremely rich 
and pure, and wonderful technique, performing 
everything with perfect ease and certainty. He 
is announced to give a fifth recital this after- 
noon, of which the programme from first to last 
will be strictly classical. If he prove himself as 
great an artist as he is virtuoso, then his fame 
will be lasting. 


A concert organized by Miss Morfa Hughes, 
in aid of the Princess Christian’s Homes for 
Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, was given at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. Madame 
Lilian Eldée, Miss Margaret MacIntyre, Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Plunket Greene, Johannes Wolff, 





Hollman, and George Grossmith, and many other 


excellent artists took part in the programme, 
The charity deserved a better attendance. 

An interesting concert was given by Scan- 
dinavian artists at the Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, A Sonata in G minor for 
pianoforte and violin, by Sjégren, was inter- 
preted by Mlle. Tosta de Benici and Mr. 
Frederik Frederiksen in commendable style, 
The music is clever and pleasing ; it has Scan- 
dinavian colour, yet lacks distinctive character, 
The middle movement, the best of the three, 
has much charm. In the solo part of the first 
movement of Grieg’s Concerto in A minor the 
pianist displayed extremely neat technique and 
refined taste. The lady was well accompanied on 
a second pianoforte by Mrs. Frederik Frederik- 
sen ; the similarity, however, of tone was detri- 
mental to the general effect. The vocalists were 
Mile. Otta Brony and Herr John Forsell of the 
Royal Opera, Stockholm ; the latter has a fine 
voice and good style. 

Tue Crystal Palace historical loan collection 
of musical instruments, manuscripts, and en- 
gravings was opened to the public last Saturday 
morning. A great number of instruments has 
been lent by the Rev. F. W. Galpin, who, 
indeed, has taken an active part in the general 
arrangements. The collection includes Greeco- 
Roman instruments of percussion, and many 
wind instruments, a tenoroon, a curious 
single reed instrument used in English bands in 
the eighteenth century, and Denner’s chalumeau. 
Of harps, viols and fiddles, theorbos, citterns, 
and lutes, also spinets and virginals, there are 
many interesting specimens. A collection of 
Handelian scores has been kindly lent by Col. 
Shaw Hellier and Dr. W. H. Cummings. A 
descriptive catalogue is being prepared. 


AppLausE during the course of a work, 
whether sacred or secular, and the encores 
which occasionally result therefrom, are evils 
of long standing, which despite many a vigor- 
ous protest still flourish. Applause, being the 
conventional manner of expressing satisfaction, 
will no doubt remain in force, but, at any rate, 
the right moment for it should be chosen. 
These remarks are suggested by the ill-timed 
applause in ‘‘ He shall feed His flock” at the 
recent Handel Festival. The public, in their 
eagerness to show their appreciation of Miss 
Clara Butt’s singing, spoilt the entry of the 
soprano part sung by Madame Albani. Among 
notable instances of attempts to secure silence 
during the course of a work may be mentioned 
Wagner’s appeal to the audience at Bayreuth 
when ‘Parsifal’ was produced there in 1882. 
But as regards oratorio, already, in the days of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society under Sir Michael 
Costa’s direction, there was a written request 
on the programmes (we have one lying before 
us of a performance of ‘Elijah’ in 1857) to 
abstain from applause. A very early attempt 
to deal with the encore nuisance may be men- 
tioned. In 1788, when ‘Don Giovanni’ was 
performed at Leipzig, the public were requested, 
by a notice on the bill, not to call for a re- 
petition of any of the numbers. 

Mr. Epcar Havpock has arranged for a 
special performance of Madame Liza Lehmann’s 
song cycle ‘In a Persian Garden’ at Leeds on 
December 11th. The artists engaged are 
Madame Amy Sherwin, Miss Emily Foxcroft, 
and Messrs. Mandeno Jackson and William 
Llewellyn. At the opening Madame Adey- 
Brunel will recite the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ 


Tue Fransella Select Orchestra, the perform- 
ances of which met with success last year at 
Ranelagh Gardens and Felixstowe, has been re- 
engaged for the best part of this year’s season. 


Herr THeopor LEscHETITZKY, the well-known 
ianist and teacher, has recently celebrated at 
ienna the seventieth anniversary of his birth. 

Le Ménestrel of July 1st states that his numerous 
pupils, among whom is to be counted M. Pade- 
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rewski, have raised a large sum in order to 
establish a Leschetitzky Prize, which will be 
awarded every year to a deserving musician. 

Tue summer season of the royal theatres of 
Munich commenced on June 17th with the 
‘Ring des Nibelungen,’ which is to be repeated 
in August and again in September. In addition 
the following operas are to be performed : 
Mozart’s ‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ ‘ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’ and ‘Die Zauberfléte’; Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio’; Wagner’s ‘Rienzi,’ ‘Der fliegende 
Hollander,’ ‘Tannhauser,’* Lohengrin,’ ‘Tristan,’ 
and ‘Die Meistersinger,’ also Herr Siegfried 
Wagner’s ‘Der Birenhiuter’; Auber’s ‘Fra 
Diavolo’ and ‘ La Part du Diable’; Donizetti's 
‘Lucrezia Borgia’; and Félicien David's ‘ Lalla 
Roukh.’ Fraulein Ternina will appear in 
‘Fidelio,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
and ‘Der fliegende Hollander,’ during the 
month of September. The varied selection of 
works includes some by Mozart which are never 
given here during the opera season. One name 
we miss, that of Gluck. 


Tue venerable Swiss composer Ludwig Liebe, 
Musikdirektor at Coire, died in that city last 
week, in his eighty-first year. He was a native 
of Magdeburg, but had lived in Switzerland for 
the last forty years, where he was a most pro- 
ductive and popular composer of Lieder. 


Tue first and the second Grand Prix de Rome 
at the Paris Conservatoire have been won by M. 
Schmitt, pupil of M. Gabriel Fauré, and by M. 
Kune, pupil of M. Lenepveu, while against the 
name of M. Bertelin, pupil of M. Widor, is 
marked ‘‘ mention honorable.” 


Le Guide Musical of June 24th to July Ist 
announces that Signor Boito has authorized the 
production of his ‘Nero’ at La Scala, Milan, 
next season. 


THE same paper refers to the Abbé Perosi’s 
fertility as a ‘‘chronic disease.” Besides other 
music, he has written eight oratorios, and 
is now at work on ‘ Moses’; but whether it is to 
be an opera, an oratorio, or a cantata seems at 
present uncertain. 


THE death is announced of Jules Delsart, the 
excellent French violoncellist. He was one of 
Franchomme’s best pupils, and in 1884 became 
his successor as professor at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 


A MONUMENT has just been erected at St. 
Petersburg to the memory of Glinka, composer of 
‘Life for the Tsar,’ performed in London, and 
we believe for the only time, at Covent Garden 
in 1887. 


In connexion with the Gutenberg jubilee 
festivities at Mainz a performance of Handel’s 
‘ Judas Maccabezeus,’ according to the Chrysander 
version, was given under the direction of Herr 
Volbach. 


Toe Musikalisches Wochenblatt of July 5th 
publishes a letter written by Wagner to Hans 
von Biilow from Zurich in 1856. Liszt, his best 
friend, had been staying with him for over six 
weeks, and at a musical festival at St. Gallen he 
had heard the symphonic poems ‘ Orpheus’ and 
‘Les Préludes,’ under Liszt’s direction. In his 
letter Wagner says :— 

_“I am quite taken with Liszt’s new composi- 
tions: the asses—for that is what most of them 
are—will find it a long job to suppress this phe- 
nomenop.” 

And again :— 

“T hold the first [‘Orpheus’] as a unique master- 
work of the highest perfection. Even ‘Les Pré- 
ludes,’ in which I could have wished for greater 
er of subject-matter, are beautiful, free, and 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Opera, ‘ La Tosca,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
‘Tues. Opera, ‘Don Giovanni,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Opera, Covent Garden.) 

Tuvrs, Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fri. Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 





DRAMA 


owe 


The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern 
Drama. By W. IL. Courtney. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Wirn a prefatory note by Mr. A. W. 
Pinero, Mr. Courtney has printed three 
lectures upon the idea of tragedy delivered 
in February last before the Royal Institu- 
tion. These deal practically with Athenian 
tragedy, the Shakspearean drama, and the 
plays of Ibsen and Maeterlinck. Some 
objection may be taken to the classification 
or division. A sense of exact proportion 
seems lacking when one finds the parochial 
studies of Ibsen and the nebulous impres- 
sionism of Maeterlinck placed by implica- 
tion upon the same plane as the ‘ Oresteia’ 
of Auschylus or the histories of Marlowe 
and Shakspeare. Hence, though the con- 
clusions of the third lecture are the most 
original, daring, and characteristic, they 
commend themselves less warmly and con- 
vincingly to us than the earlier portions of 
Mr. Courtney’s book. In the first lecture 
all is plain sailing. The origin of tragedy, 
and, moderns add, of other forms of 
literature, is found in the worship of 
Dionysus by the Athenian vine-grower. 
Only in later days has the fact won recog- 
nition that behind the orgiastic rites asso- 
ciated with the Dithyramb was the worship 
of the god of production and harvest which 
underlies all primitive religion. To Dionysus 
belong as much the regenerating influences 
of spring as the riotous delights of autumn ; 
the ‘‘ unknown Eros” is unconsciously cele- 
brated in the Rural as in the Greater 
Dionysia. In the rude, riotous worship— 
enthusiastic, extravagant, licentious—Mr. 
Courtney detects touches of early pessimism. 


These are, of course, evident in the gloom 
of the underworld, the descent to which is 
inevitable. Mr. Courtney traces also in the 
Bacchanals consciousness of the hard con- 
ditions of life—the misery of bad seasons, 
the weight of the winter cold, and darkness— 
against which man in all times and regions 
rebels. They are, however, soon forgotten 
in the worship of brightness, beauty, 
vitality, and youth, which are distinguish- 
ing features of Greek life. In the under- 
current of pessimism,is found the nearest 
approach to a link with the Scandinavian 
dramatists of to-day. Yet the sunny skies 
and blue waters of Greece are not further 
from the mist wreaths of Norway than are 
the currents of thought of whatever kind 
in, say, the ‘Alcestis’ from those in any 
Scandinavian work in existence—we dare 
not advance one to the honours of com- 
parison or contrast. A point of resemblance 
between the Athenian and the Tudor drama 
is found in the fact that both were accom- 
panied by a mighty outburst of patriotic 
fervour and an equally noteworthy emanci- 
pation of thought. The annals of the house 
of Atreus, the Labdacide, the Pelopide, 
and the rest were to the Greeks what 
Holinshed, North’s ‘Plutarch,’ Bandello, 
Saxo -Grammaticus, and Belleforest were 
to Shakspeare. Passing from _ these 
points of similarity or connexion, Mr. 
Courtney dwells on the influence of Mar- 
lowe over Shakspeare, notably in writing 
‘Richard III.,’ which Prof. Dowden has 





described as the one indubitable Marlowe 
character in the range of Shakspeare’s work. 
For the comparison between Shakspeare’s 
strong and weak women (the latter repre- 
sented by Ophelia and Desdemona), some 
of it a little forced, for the estimates of single 
characters (Brutus, Othello, Macbezh, 
Hamlet), and for the views expressed upon 
Shakspeare the Bohemian and the worthy 
and responsible citizen, the reader must 
turn to the book. 

In the third lecture Mr. Courtney, who 
utters the dictum that ‘scepticism is the 
half-sister of pessimism,” maintains also as 
obvious that ‘tragedy itself is born of 
pessimism, and could scarcely be conceived 
as having any other origin.” Everything, 
of course, depends on the conception of 
pessimism adopted. Mr. Courtney himself 
contrasts with the pessimism which despairs 
of human happiness that which despairs 
of human virtue—the latter as suited to 
comedy as tragedy. He then deals with 
the views of Schopenhauer, and suggests as 
the nearest approach to the pessimism of 
that writer ‘Jude the Obscure’ and some 
of Zola’s novels. In Euripides he finds a 
protagonist in the movement which is 
responsible for the “Feminists,” and by 
which Ibsen was profoundly influenced. 
Ibsen is charged with grimness, ruggedness, 
and irritability, with supplying the “ un- 
fathomable indignation of the idealist’ 
instead of the serene temper of the artist, 
but is accepted as a real dramatist, and 
credited with the possession of “a soft and 
radiant sweetness in the midst of an almost 
habitual gloom.” Mr. Courtney’s views, 
which we cannot further follow, challenge 
both admiration and dissent. Personally, 
we are not prepared to accept the works of 
Ibsen as tragedies, and are disposed to 
resent any scheme which implies his 
approach to equality with the Greek tra- 
gedians or with Shakspeare. He is longo 
proximus intervallo at best. 








SALE. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold the Garrick 
relics on Wednesday. The series of thirteen 
manuscript diaries, recording under dates the 
various pieces produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
during Garrick’s management, and the first 
appearances of celebrated actors and actresses, 
fetched 601. Henry IV., Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Antony and Cleopatra, Love's 
Labour Lost, The Roman Father, and other 
plays, Garrick’s own copies, with MS. emenda- 
tions, notes, and additions for stage purposes, 
brought 303. The Fairy Knight; or, Oberon 
the Second, original MS. play, 25). A Pane- 
gyrick upon Shakespeare, contemporary MS., 
also notes for another address in the hand- 
writing of Garrick, 13/. 10s. A Collection of 
Prologues, Epilogues, Miscellaneous Short 
Poems and Songs in MS., with numerous 
alterations and additions in the autograph of 
Garrick, 61. 5s. MS. Diary for 1769 in the 
autograph of Mrs. Garrick, 20/. An Ode upon 
dedicating a Building to Shakespeare, three 
copies in MS., with emendations by Garrick, 
211.10s. The Jubilee: a Farce, contemporary 
MS., with Garrick’s alterations, 10/. 10s. Mar- 
riage Certificate of David Garrick and Eva 
Maria Violette, 61. Manuscript Plays, with 
notes and emendations in the autograph of 
Garrick : Dr. Ballardo, The British Deliverer, 
Lethe, A Christmas Tale, La Fontaine de Jou- 
vence, Brothers, King John, Rule a Wife, &., 
101. Four Autograph Letters from Mrs. Sid- 
dons, addressed to Mrs. Garrick, 111. 15s. The 
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long series of letters from Hannah More to 
Mrs. Garrick only fetched a guinea. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. Pentey has reappeared at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre as the Rev. Robert 
Spalding in ‘The Private Secretary,’ Mr. C. H. 
Hewtiey’s rendering of ‘Der Bibliothekar’ of 
Von Moser. Though neither the first nor the 
second representative of the part, Mr. Penley 
is the best remembered. Performances such as 
he gives seldom improve with years. The 
assumption remains, however, very comic. 


‘An IpyLL or THE Seven Dzats,’ with Mr. 
Fuller Mellish and Miss De Silva in their ori- 
ginal parts, was played on Wednesday afternoon 
in front of ‘The Only Way’ at the Prince of 
Wales’s. 


‘A Borr Metssz,’ produced at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre, tells again a familiar 
story of the pity of a woman for a brave, hand- 
some, and disabled enemy. A certain amount 
of actuality is imparted by placing the scene 
in the Transvaal and making the heroine the 
inmate of a Boer farm and the hero a young 
English subaltern. Miss Burtand Mr. Harrison 
Hunter played the central parts, and were re- 
ceived with favour. Mr. H. T. Johnson is 
responsible for a piece which, in spite of the 
simplicity of its theme, is fairly sympathetic. 


WE hear with regret of the premature death 
of Mr. Franklin McLeay, a young actor of much 
promise. Born in Canada, he obtained recog- 
nition in Toronto as a lecturer, and was seen by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, who offered him an engage- 
ment. With Mr. Barrett he played many import- 
ant parts, the best remembered of which is, per- 
haps, Nero in ‘ The Sign of the Cross.’ In 1898 
he joined the company at Her Majesty’s, where he 
was seen as Cassius, Farmer Stokes in ‘ Ragged 
Robin,’ Cardinal Richelieu in ‘ The Musketeers,’ 
and Quince in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
His part of Derrick in ‘Rip Van Winkle’ he 
was compelled to resign in consequence of ill- 
ness, which, developing into brain fever, ulti- 
mately proved fatal. He was to have played 
Iago, a character he had more than once assumed, 
in Mr. Tree’s forthcoming version of ‘ Othello.’ 
On December 18th he married Miss Grace 
Warner. Mr. McLeay was, it is understood, in 
his thirty-fourth year. His assumptions always 
displayed thought and originality, though mellow- 
ness of style had not yet been reached. His 
death is distinctly a loss to a stage not over well 
provided with actors of his calibre. 


Tue Princess’s Theatre, the record of which 
in recent years has been a little gloomy, is to 
be turned, under American management, into a 
‘* variety” house, with a continuous round of 
performances from noon until an hour short 
of midnight. When the theatre is altered, it is 
to be hoped that its well-like construction will 
be changed. 


Mr. Forbes Rosertson’s tour with ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘The Devil’s Disciple’ will begin at Leeds 
on the opening days of September. In ‘Hamlet’ 
Miss Gertrude Elliott will be Ophelia; Miss Kate 
Bishop, the Queen ; Mr. Gordon, Polonius ; and 
Mr. Ian Robertson, the Ghost. 


A REvIvAL of ‘Masks and Faces’ is con- 
templated at the Haymarket Theatre. Miss 
Winifred Emery is likely to be an admirable 
Peg Woffington. An excellent cast should be 
found from the present company. The season 
at the Haymarket closes on the 21st inst., and 
the house will reopen on October 15th with 
*The School for Scandal.’ 


In the speech he delivered at the final per- 
formance of the season at the St. James’s, which 
took place on the 6th inst., Mr. Alexander an- 
nounced his intention of producing either the 
‘Paolo and Francesca’ of Mr. Stephen Phillips 
or Mrs. Craigie’s ‘The Wisdom of the Wise’ 





after the end of the run of Mr. Grundy’s ‘A 
Debt of Honour.’ 

Freperick W. Hawkins, whose death from 
paralysis—due originally to the effects of a street 
accident—took place on June 30th, was born in 
1849. He was on the Times newspaper, as was 
before him his father, the late W. H. Hawkins. 
His connexion with the stage scarcely extended 
beyond lending occasional assistance to the late 
John Oxenford, for whom he retained until 
death a touching affection and admiration, and 
founding in 1877 the Theatre, from which he 
retired in 1881, only to renew his connexion 
with it a few years before its demise. When 
only twenty years of age he wrote a life of 
Edmund Kean which is now rare and sought 
after. He also wrote ‘Annals of the French 
Stage from its Origin to the Death of Racine’ 
and ‘The French Stage in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ pleasant compilations of no great autho- 
rity. 

Capt. Bastt Hoop has engaged during the 
present year to supply Mr. Charles Frohman 
with a new play of serious interest. 


Mr. H. A. Sarntspury’s play on the subject 
of Benvenuto Cellini, produced by Mr. Luigi 
Lablache on Monday at the Coronet Theatre, is 
remarkable in one respect, since it assigns to that 
self-avowed scamp a sentimental interest. The 
real Benvenuto Cellini might make a picturesque 
figure in fiction, supposing his manners to be 
anything else, but is scarcely capable of pre- 
sentation on the stage. 

By arrangement with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson will be enabled to in- 
clude ‘ The Sacrament of Judas’ in his travelling 
repertory. 

A musicaL version of ‘Les Fétards,’ the 
original of ‘ Kitty Grey,’ now running at the 
Vaudeville, is to be given, under the title ‘ The 
Night Owls,’ at the Shaftesbury in the autumn. 

On its appearance in the Fortnightly, Mr. 
Tree’s lecture, recently delivered before the 
students of the Oxford Union, is renamed ‘ The 
Staging of Skakespeare.’ It is a bold defence 
of a position that does not seem to be attacked. 
The desire of certain scholars for a theatre 
regularly devoted to Shakspeare does not pre- 
clude such notable productions as Sir Henry 
Irving’s ‘ Merchant of Venice’ and ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ and Mr. Tree’s ‘Julius Czesar’ 
or ‘King John.’ We do not understand that 
Mr. Sidney Lee, though he pleads for ‘an 
adequate mounting ” of Shakspeare —a phrase 
that Mr. Tree treats with scorn—objects to 
something more than adequacy, say excellence, 
or even splendour, if such a thing is recon- 
cilable with the permanent success of the under- 
taking. Mr. Tree’s desire to bring all the avail- 
able arts to the elucidation of the greatest of 
dramas cannot possibly deserve condemnation. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. J. P.—J. F. B.—C. B. W.— 
A. D —received. 

D. P. V.—St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


e a 
The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 

ENGLAND. 

Atheneum.—*‘ These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall ot Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Ralaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Rennett’s contribution will be welcome. Dr. mnett’s ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.’ 





The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth 2s. 
SCNGS for SAILORS. 
Morning Post.—“ Spirited, lodious, and vig 
Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 
Pali Mali Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser. —‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 
John Bull.—‘* Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Iliunstrated London News.—‘* Right well done.”’ 
News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 
Mirror. —‘* With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
—*These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.”’ 
Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





ly graphic.” 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. 6s. 
MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. 
ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 

Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo- 

graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others, 

Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under- 
took to act on several occasions as chaplain to some of the 
forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most exciting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 

‘*The author was at the front and saw many things from 
a point of view somewhat different from that either of the 
soldier or of the war correspondent, and what he writes is 
in the best taste, simple, unaffected, and graphic, without 
the least attempt at fine writing.” —Spectator. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


VELASQUEZ. ByR. A. M. Stevenson. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

**Stevenson’s ‘Velasquez’ is no new book: it has had 
some years of life, and if good work count for aught in time 
aud achievement, as I believe it does, it must certainly 
endure while painters paint, and men delight or are 
interested in their work. I know but one book to place 
beside it in English, and that is the author's ‘ Rubens,’...... 
the sole pieces of ‘art criticism,’ in the right sense of the 
phrase, that we bave...... Stevenson is dead but now. But 
what is called art criticism can scarce ever be the same it 
was when he began his work of suggestion, edification, 
inspiration.”—Mr. W. K. HENLEY in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
July, 1900. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 


RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, B.A., 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs, 
““Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and bis account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
“Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new 
Charterhouse, and six of these to the plain facts concerning 
school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. He 
tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, 
the prizes and scholarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, 
and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into the question 
of expenses with wonderful completeness ; so much so that 
be bas been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, 
highest and lowest, but also to make inquiries of various 
boys how much pocket-money they have brought with 
them from home, or have received during the term.”— Times, 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. | RICHARD II. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutor, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis and 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. An 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich and 

Sandhurst. 

‘*A manual which will be of the greatest service to 
candidates for any examination in which essay writing is 
included as a test.”— Glasgow Hera'd. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S LIST. 


JUST READY. 














4to. 10s. 6d. net. Limited Edition, on Hand-made Paper, £1 1s. net. 


substantial learning in a new field of research.” 





NEW NOVEI. 


Design and Tailpiece by Gordon Craig. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


and beautiful writing.” 





NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 


useful a manual of practical botanical knowledge, Full of sound science and | of the subject are very clearly treated, with the help of numerous and 
helpful information.” excellent illustrations.” 


LITERATURE,—“ The book deserves to become the leading English | 
text-book on the subject.” A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By 
| BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By,  Crownsvo. 6s, ret. 


the Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. NOTES. and QUERIES.—“His dictionary may be pronounced an 
[Veat week, | exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.” 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 
LOVE'S COMEDY (‘Kjaerlighedens Komedie’). By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Prof. C. H. 


HERFORD. Pott 4to. 3s, 6d. net. 


OBSERVEL,—“One of the great Norwegian dramatist’s most remarkable works.” 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. It is a thoroughly characteristic work, and cannot be ignored by thoze who wish to understand the great Norse dramatist,” 


The COMING of PEACE (‘Das Friedensfest’). By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by Miss 


JANET ACHURCH. Pott 4to. 3s, 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 





LIFE of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By | FEUDAL. and MODERN JAPAN. By Arthur 


his Son, C. F. ADAMS, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. MAY KNAPP. 2 vo's. with 24 Photogravure Illustrations. Small 


; ‘ , ee feap. 8vo. 8s. net. 
ATHENZUM.— Written with a full knowledge and in a fair spirit.” sr Ja see my ZETTE.—* Contain the most complete exposition of 
LITERATURE,—‘‘ The volume is of exceptional interest. A carefully 


: Japan, past and present, that has hitherto been given to British readers, and 
compiled and sensibly written book,” | their material is as well arranged as it is rich and informative.” 


THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


With numerous IlJustrations. Pott 4to. 5s. net, 


A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By | A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. 


ARTHUR F. LEACH, M.A, F.S.A. Pott 4to. 6s. net. ROUSE. Pott 4to. 5s, net. 











SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Father Largent. 
SAINT AMBROSE. By the Duc de Broglie. 
SAINT LOUIS. By Marius Sepet. 


Small crown 8vo, 33. each Volume, 


Being Selections from the Psalms by V. W. 
With an Introductory Note by 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net, 


A BOOK OF COMFORT. | NEW VOLUMES OF “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 
| 
| 





Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application. 








38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE. By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, 
F.S.A. (Registrar of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage). Crown 


SCOTSMA N.—“ His work is scholarly ard valuable, Will prove invaluable as bringing to public light much interesting and new material, A book of 


The CRIMSON WEED. By CHRISTOPHER ST.JOHN. With a Cover- 


ECHO.— Brilliant—remarkable...... Is not less full of the genuine stuff of thought—sane and profound reflections on life—than it is of poignant pathos 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By |AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and 


GEORGE MASSER, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Practical. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at 
Kew. With 92 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. the Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
SPE4AKER.— Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so STANDARD,—‘‘ Mr, Percival has met a distinct want. All branches 
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‘‘ LEARNED, CuatTy, UseFruL.”—Atheneum. 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 





S 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





aE 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOd2S AN D..OVUE RA B35: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Eieuru Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VII.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley—Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

*‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass--Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora — Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 





of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 


Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of ‘ Huic” 
—‘*Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory ’— 
“ Hear, hear !"—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—!landicap— Harrow— Henchman—!!oodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac-— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms — 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations— Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPAY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
‘‘White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Ciocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
FLAG. 


A COLOURED ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS 


THE UNION JACK, 


IS GIVEN IN 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For June 30, 


Wirth a DesoriptTion By 


W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE. 


Price 4d., free by post, 5d., of 


JOHN © FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 





Last Week’s ATHENEUM contains Articles on 
CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 
BOOKS on EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR; SALE; 
WINGFIELD'S ‘TRUE DISCOURSE’ of the PORTUGAL VOY- 
AGE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Aborigines of Tasmania; Societies ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—The ROYAL ACADEMY ; BLACKFRIARS CHURCH; 
H. T. Buckle’s Portrait ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—Garrick and Drury Lane ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The NUMBER for JUNE 30 contains— 
COLLECTED WRITINGS of G. W. STEEVENS. 
The BANKING HOUSE of COUTTS. 
JACOB of JACOBABAD. 
A COLLECTION of FOLK-LORE. 
MR. LE GALLIENNE on MR. KIPLING. 
BUDDHIST SACRED LITERATURE. 


NEW NOVELS :—Voices in the Night; The Person in the House; 
—" Hero; The Thorn Bit; Vanity’s Price; The Haunted 
oom. 


PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MARY of GUISE; The TWO-HANDED ENGINE in ‘LYCIDAS’; 
SALES; FOREIGN PRINTING of ENGLISH BOOKS; BURNS’S 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; The HARLEY PAPERS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Sir J. Fayrer’s Recollections; Library Table; The Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich ; Tumulus of the Bronze Age at Glassonby ; 
Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi = 


FINE ARTS :—Defensive Armour and the Cross-Bow; Sir omas 
Lawrence ; eee Table; The Wallace Collection ; Pinwell's 
Pictures ; Gossip 


MUSIC :—The Week; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Cave of Illusion ; Library Table; The ‘Agamemnon’ at 
Bradfield ; Gossip. - - 


THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 


Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and 


Works. An Essay by LAURENCE BINYON. With 
if Reproductions in Autotype. Imperial 4to. cloth, 
2l. 2s. net. 


“ This splendidly illustrated study of the work of Girtin.”— Academy. 

“It will for the first time put before students of English water-colour 
an adequate view of the work of this artist.’’— Literature. 

“The book is superiatively well done, both in general form and 
printing, and Mr. Binyon is a critic of fine spirit, who writes well, things 
that are worth saying.” — Manchester Guardian. 


“A GREAT ANGLO-INDIAN.”—Literature. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Conm- 


mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse, and Founder of 
Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“To Upper Sind Jacob was ae included.’’ 
Saturday Review. 
“India was never served by a more gallant soldier or by a more able 
administrator....One of the most interesting biographies I have read 
fora ae time.” — Tru 
“Mr. Shand reveals the striking personality of Jacob with remark- 
able vividness. ”—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘ = AS read by those who can admire great deeds modestly 
one. is ime 
“The Sindians still pray at General John Jacob’s tomb. ‘Jacob 
Sahib,’ as the people of the Lower Indus still call him familiarly, was 
- of the most remarkable of British-Indian soldier-statesmen, perhaps 
e best type of men the Old Country has produced....And the story of 
Sonate life is as rich in vital import to-day as when Napier, Frere. and 
Dalhousie recognized the moral significance of his work.’’—Daily News. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR FLEET TO-DAY, and its 
Development during the Last Half Century, By Capt. 
S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N., Author of ‘Our Navy 
for a Thousand Years,’ &c. With many Illustrations. 5s. 


“ An excellent work, well got up and copiously illustrated.”’— Globe. 
“A compact and singularly complete — on the one navy 
which particularly concerns us.’ iii aaa 


BY PROFESSOR MOULE. 


The SECRET of the PRESENCE, 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, 
D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 
“The whole volume is of the highest value, and will be of especial 
service to cultivated readers.”—Record. 


London: SEELEY & CO. LIMITED, 
38, Great Russell Street. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. 


—@~— 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard, 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Cireular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 

contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”— Scotsman, 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”"—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London, 





ESIGN for NEW DOCK OFFICES, LIVER- 

OL ; Portland Cement ; The Municipal Pavilion at the Paris 

Exhibition; ioglocor Antiquities at University Lage sagt Lessons in 

peering (Student’s Column), &c.—See the BUILDER of 

Sas 1d y post, 43d). Through apy New A, “or Paine from 
the Publisher of the "Builder, 46, Catherine Street, ondon, W.C. 


FOX RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL NOW READY AT THE BOUK- 
SBLLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


O U T R I D D E N. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COLONEL BOTCHERBY.’ 
A charming Story for Summer Reading. 


320 pp. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


Field.—“ The book to while away an hour in the train.” 
Scotsman.—'‘ The interest never hangs fire from beginning to end.” 


R. A. Everett & Co. 42, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N CENTENARIANS and the DURATION of 

the Aidt RACE. ae Fresh and a esis with 

Historical Notes, Criti y OUNG, & A 
F.BR.A.S., late President of the “Institute of Actuaries. Price 7s. 


C. & E. Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, E.C. 














‘*Occupies a foremost place, if not the first, among guide-books to 
Wales.’’—Archeologia Cambrensis. 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, WITH A CHAPTER 
(35 pp.) ON CYCLING IN N. WALES, in 3s. 6d. and 2s. Editions. 
OSSIPING GUIDE to WALES. 
(NORTH WALES AND ABERYSTWYTH.) 
Over 140,000 Sold. 
2 vols. in leather, about 430 pp. 34 Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. Paper Editions, ls. 
Introductory Chapters on Botany (by the late Bishop of Wakefield, 
Geology, Fishing, c., and an Abstract (with permission) of the late 
Sir A. Ramsay’s ‘ Old Glaciers of North Wales,’ Revised by the Author. 
‘« By far the most amusing Hery we have seen.”’—Standard. 
“For general use as a guide to North Wales the ‘ Gossiping Guide 
is the best.’’—Reliquary and eeilustoated Archeologist. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and of 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
Oswestry: Woodall, Minshall & Co. 


(TBACHERS' SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 





By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and pater anrer sie - 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol ~ Seri worse ta 
under their frag respective dates, with a Dictio’ may ving 
an account 0! e places named, an Appendix on English 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of meee ical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ETTERS COPIED while WRITING. 
4 





Keep a copy of all Letters ; no press ; no water; no brush; 
no work, Any ink; any pen; any paper. Our PEN- 
CARBON never smuts. Our clip holds paper firm. Write 
with no extra pressure and our 


PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK 


produces a PERFECT copy—the clearest carbon copy you 
ever saw. Can be used anywhere. Simply slip your own 
paper into the clip and write as usual. Book copies Two 
Hundred Letters or Bills, and is refilled at a nominal ex- 
pense. Invaluable to Writers, Students, Bookkeepers, or 
any one who likes to keep record of Letters. Letters show 
no sign of copying. If your Stationer does not keep it write 
for FREE Specimen of work. 


PEN-CARBON BOOK (CO, 
° 36, FRIAR LANE, LEICESTER. 





ALLEN’ 8 SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
FITTED SUIT CASES. 
ALLEN 8 DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


EPs’ 3 €0COA. The Most Nutritious. 





RPrs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


Rrrss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


BPrss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only, 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 


INNEFORD’S 
The best cone? for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
. and INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Phila Infants. 


dren, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


——~———— eee eee ese eee ee 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


In | vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 58 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. | In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s net. 
CHINA and the CHINESE. Translated and 
Edited, from the French of EDMUND PLAUCHUT, by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL | STABLE MANAGEMENT AND EXERCISE. 
(N. D’Anvers), Author of ‘Elementary History of Art,’ ““ Science Ladders Series,” &c. ° A Book for Horseowners and Students. 
By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 


Illustrated by numerous Reproductions of Photographs taken specially 
for this Work. 


| 
| 
| 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, price 12s. net. | 

The EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. | 
| BOOKS ON HORSES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

‘POINTS of the HORSE. A Familiar Treatise on 


By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the Arabist and Mahdist Move- 
ments, as well as a History of England’s Intervention in Egypt. By CHARLES 
ROYLE, late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of Appeal, Cairo. 

** Will interest those who have attention to spare from our South African campaign. 





Indeed, it will have even for those—the vast majority—who can read, think, or talk of | Equine Conformation. 
nothing but our present war, the incidental interest of a glimpse of the record of some of 200 Reproductions of Phctographs of Typical “ Points ’’ and Horses, and 205 Draw- 
our South African heroes.” —Truth. | ings by J. H. Oswald Brown. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Super-royal 

— | 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 34s. 
| 
NEW WORK ON MADEIRA. ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. By Capt. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page Illustrations and Maps, price 20s. net. | HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by J. H. Oswald Brown, and by Ben 
Rewritten and greatly Enlarged, 


raphs specially taken. Second Edition, 
The MADEIRA ISLANDS. By Anthony J. Teportal | lémo. buckram, price 21s. 
DREXEL BIDDLE. Cont the History of the Mad Inf tion for the | 
Traveller and Visitor, py ft ‘of. the Sdiese; sbele ‘Gharasheriation, | “VETERINARY NOTES for HORSEOWNERS. An 
Religion, Laws, and Customs, &e. Illustrated Manual of Horse “gry and Surgery, written in Popular Language. 
By Capt M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.VS. Ilustrated by 202 Reproductions of 


| 
MR. W. ROSSETTIS NEW WORK. | Photographs. Fifth Edition. Large crown 8vo. buckram, price 15s. 





In 1 vol. crown 8yo, illustrated, price 6s. INFECTIVE DISEASES of ANIMALS. Being Part I. 


of Friedberger and Frohner’s ‘ Veterinary Pathology.’ With a Chapter on Bac- 


PRA;-RAPHAELITE DIARIES and LETTERS. | teriolog gy by Dr. G. NEWMAN, D.P.H. Translated and Edited ly Capt. M. HORACE 
Containing Letters of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI; Diary of FORD MADOX | HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. net 
the ournal, by W. ROSSETTI. Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL | 
ROSSETTI. \wheans ‘The HORSEWOMAN. A Practical Guide to Side- 
saddle Riding. By ALICE M. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. HORACE HAYES. 
With 48 Illustrations by J. H. Oswald Brown and 4 Photographs. Large crown 8vo. 


MR. TIGHE HOPKINS’S LATEST SUCCESS. |” Fim 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, price 6s. ° 
An IDLER in OLD FRANCE. By Tighe eee A a peg egy rn ae agen 


HOPKINS, Author of ‘ The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. cloth, price 6s. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. | Each in 1 vol. cloth binding, price 3s. 6d. 
‘The WONDERFUL CAREER of EBENEZER LOBB. 


Related by Himself. Edited with an Appreciation by ALLEN UPWARD. 


FOLLY and FRESH AIR. By Eden Phillpotts. Fully 


illustrated. 


AYLWIN. ‘The SECOND THOUGHTS of an IDLE FELLOW. By 


JEROME K. JEROME. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES. Stories of Southern 








READY SHORTLY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





es Africa. By H. A. BRYDEN. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur Haggard. 
Auth f ‘The Comi f Love; Rhona Boswell’s Story,’ &c. 
1 Sai enc Tr . LONDON at the END of the CENTURY. By Arthur 
With a New Introduction and Portrait, | W. A’BECKETT. ; ’ 

a The PROFESSIONAL, and other Psychic Stories. 

Edited by A. GOODRICH FREER (Miss X). 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. De 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
i EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
diane r Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
rene DONOVAN. | WETWO. | KNIGHT-BRRANT. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITIING. 
NOVELS BY BEATRICE WHITBY, TO RIGHT the WRONG. | A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
AUTHOR OF ‘BEQUEATHED,’ = ae Le 
UNIFORM WITH TAE ABOVE, 
ae. oe 1 op. crown em, Be. Od. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FEN. | PART of the PROPERTY. 
WICK. MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. ‘DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NOVELS. 
A MATTER of SKILL, and other |{N the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. DAVID ELGINBROD. SIR GIBBIE. | ALEC FORBES. 
Stories. ONE REASON WHY. | SUNSET. ROBERT FALCONER. SALTED with FIRE. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Editorial Communications should be aadressed vo “‘ The Kditor”’—Adverti and Bu Letters to “The Publisher’”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Jomn Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jomn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 14, 1900. 
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